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Orthophonic music 
clear and true 
over the whole playground 








Y OU have known the incredible realism of the Orthophonic 

Victrola. You have known of the great amplifying 
powers of the Orthophonic Electrola. Now, in a single instru- 
ment, ideal for playgrounds and gymnasiums, is the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola-Electrola. Realism and amplifying powers in 
one! Volumes of sound that can completely fill a big hall— 
that can be amplified and amplified till the whole stretch of 
outdoor playground vibrates to the rhythmic music. 

You need no batteries with this Victrola-Electrola. The 
cabinet contains full equipment. You can regulate the volume 
from tremendous reach to the merest whisper. ‘The Victrola- 
Electrola operates from an electric light socket, and uses little 
current. QOutside of its initial expense, it represents savings. 
It does away with need of orchestras for special practisings and 
performings. It enables indoor practising to the same true 
music as the outdoor dances later. It permits your choice of 
all music. You have full advantage of the playground Ortho- 
phonic folk dances, costume dances, music games, program 
marches. . . . Let us send you full literature. Or you 
should see and hear the Orthophonic Victrola-Electrola at a 
near Victor dealer’s. 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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The World at Play 


Argument for Playgrounds.—A Study oi 
Street Accidents in the Bellevue-Yorkville Dis- 
trict, New York City, December, 1927, declares 
that the need for more playgrounds is indicated 
the fact that running or playing in the streets 
was responsible for one-quarter of the accidents 


to children 


Play to Prevent Crime.—A New York State 


Commission reporting on young criminals as a 
growing menace praises the work now being done 
by boys’ training and welfare organizations and 
urges a vast extension of these activities. 


A New Singing Group in Cincinnati.—Will 
R. Reeves, Executive Secretary of the Public 
Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio, who 


) 
Recreation 


organized the famous “Mother Singers,” is de- 
veloping another interesting phase of community 
music in the creation of a Junior and Senior 
Chamber of Commerce Chorus. This group will 
be trained for singing in much the same way as 
the ‘Mother Singers” have been. 


A Bowling Tournament.—Twenty-six lawn 


bowlers, representing cities all over California. 
recently held a tournament at Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. This sport is becoming more and more pop- 


ular on the western coast. 


Play Day for Girls a Great Success.-—Yells, 


cheers and squeals are heard as 535 girls take 
part in play day in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

his gay group of girls frolicked as whole 
heartedly as their brothers would have done, 


first school girls’ play day to be held in the 
f Michigan. And “play day” is just what 
Nobody practised especially for the 


f 


it was! 
event; nobody starred on the field; nobody wor- 


ried about the scores. All the 535 girls, clad in 
egulati middies and bloomers with colored ties 
to distinguish their schools, just turned in and 


played in the gymnasium of one of the high 


schools. It was so successful it may be made an 
annual event. 


Clubs in St. Petersburg, Florida.—An in- 
teresting activity among St. Petersburg boys is 
the Four Square Clubs. These are luncheon 
clubs for boys ten to thirteen years inclusive, the 
pre-Scout age. There are five individual clubs in 
the city with a membership of about 400 boys. 
The prime object is to get the boys to think about 
what they want to be. Lunches are brought from 
home and leaders in commercial, industrial and 
professional life are the speakers. A button and 
insignia have been adopted and there is a consti- 
tution. 

St. Petersburg also has thirty state clubs or- 
ganized for the purpose of providing amusement 
and acquaintanceship among people from each of 
the states. This is a very successful activity. 


A Gift of Land.—Salem, Ohio, has received 
a gift of two acres of land valued at $5,000. The 
property is very near the community building and 
was given by the donor of the building. 


A Livable City.—The Chamber of Commerce 
at Orlando, Florida, has published in one of the 
daily papers a series of facts about Orlando, To- 
day and Tomorrow. 

“The city of Orlando maintains a department 
of public recreation that directs activities which 
bring joy to the kiddies and grown-ups alike. A 
city that gives consideration to the needs of the 
children and that provides a program of activities 
for them is a good place for families to settle and 
live. The children will grow up with a sense of 
eratitude and a spirit of loyalty for “The City 
Beautiful.’ When they reach maturity they will 
repay tenfold the efforts that were spent upon 
them. They will form the backbone of Orlando’s 
citizenship. Giving the children a square deal 
means laying the foundation of greater progress.” 

Can this be said about your city? 
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The Minnehikers of Minneapolis Report. 
—A most interesting publication comes to us in 
the form of the 1. linnehikers’ year book for 1927. 
This organization, thoroughly democratic in prin- 
ciple, accepting the only philosophy in life that 
makes for happiness, that we progress only as we 
render service, has got a great deal more out of 
life because of the mileage it has put in and the 
shoeleather it has 
unanimous verdict of its members. 

With the Minnehikers, neither time nor space 


worn out, according to the 


are factors worthy to be taken into account. With 
these eliminated, it is not surprising to learn that 
weather, climate, locality, day or night, do not 
matter, either. 
ice—Over swamps in 


hrough snow drifts and over 
July and mountains in Au- 
gust—fences are life’s obstacles and vanity is ban- 
ished into the ‘‘never-never” land, in these hikes 
that range from three miles to thirty or forty. 
They take the luck 


yf the gods as they tramp 
“with heads up and eyes to the sun.” 

and under the world,” it’s 
Not for health or 
It’s the 
fascination of the trail that seeps into the blood 


“Over the world 
hiking for the love of hiking. 
wealth or the pride of making a record. 
and the brain, the feeling of the wind across one’s 
face and the earth under one’s feet. The joy of 
congenial companionship and the pursuit of that 
intangible Grail, that always gleams over the edge 
of lifting horizons. 

A Carnival of Sports.—A huge spring carni- 
val, featuring players from Stanford University, 
California University, Southern California Uni- 
versity and University of California at Los An- 
geles, will be held in Los Angeles on March 30th 
and 3lst. 
cluding tennis, swimming, boxing, wrestling, golf, 


The championships of eight sports in- 


fencing, gymnastics and water polo will be de- 
cided. This is a 
annual affair. 


new event and will be made an 


Increased Appropriation in Reading, Pa.— 
In 1927 the City Council of Reading appropriated 
$11,000 for the recreation program. The 1928 
appropriation has been increased by $4,000; an 
appropriation from the School Board will be made 
in May. 


A Parents’ Exposition.—Enlightenment of 


all subjects relating to children is the purpose of 
the Parents’ Expositio1 
tral Palace, New York City, 


Films, discussions, 


to be held at Grand Cen- 
April 21st to 28th. 


demonstrations, lectures, 


charts, and displays will be used to stress the im- 
portance of health, child study, education and rec- 
The Exposition will be held under the 
auspices of the United Parents’ Association. 


reation. 


An Airplane Contest in Los Angeles.—On 
lebruary 4th the Los Angeles Playground and 
Recreation Department dedicated its junior mu- 
nicipal airport, with full equipment for the mak- 
ing, testing and flying of miniature aircraft. Pre- 
liminary to the opening of the new flying field, 
elimination contests were held by the Department 
in preparation for the dedicatory competitions. 
The flight events were as follows: 

Class A 
be under 21 years of age and the models must 
The three 
events will be for distance, duration and weight 


Commercial models—Entrants must 
have enclosed wings and fuselage. 


carrying. 

Class B—Racing models—Entrants must be 
under 16 years of age, and the planes will have 
wings covered anly on one side and without en- 
closed fuselage. ‘The two events will be for dis- 
tance and duration. 

Class C—Gliders—E[*ntrants must be under 15 
years of age, and the test will be a flight for dura- 


tion. 


New Facilities for Tacoma.—The Metropol- 
itan Park Board of Tacoma, Washington, has 
authorized a bond issue of $250,000 for additional 
public recreation service. Some of the projects 
include the making of a still water bathing place 
in West End Park lagoon and the construction of 
four still water swimming pools at the east end of 
the Pavilion at Point Defiance. There will be 
separate swimming tanks for general public serv- 
ice and for women and small children. The pres- 
ent Nereides tank, which has been used for some 
time as a summer swimming pool, will be rebuilt 
and used by the Playground Department as a 
gymnasium in conjunction with the Point Defi- 
ance playfield. A recreation pavilion is to be 
constructed at Wapato Park affording social rec- 
and facilities for boating, 
A new municixal playground 


reation opportunities 
fishing and bathing. 
will be provided on the east side. 


A New Playground Showing Sa.asota.— 
Sarasota, Florida, has a new playground on the 
Bay front, easily accessible to the hotel and busi- 
ness section of the city. It is equipped with 
shuffle board, lawn bowling and roque courts, and 
a large pavilion has been constructed to take care 
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of those wishing to play cards, checkers and other 
indoor games. Another new lawn bowling court 
120’x110" is under construction at Gillespie Park. 


A New Park for Nashville, Tennessee.— 


The woodland area of 1700 acres, to be known as 
Percy Warner Park, has just been presented to 
the city as a memorial to Mr. Warner, former 
president of the Board of Park Commissioners. 


Birmingham Acquires New Facilities.— 
The Birmingham, Alabama, Park and Recreation 
Board has made rapid strides during the past year 
in the acquisition of recreation facilities. On 
\pril lst, 1927, the Board purchased the eighteen 
iole golf course and clubhouse, formerly owned 
On May 20th, the 
course was opened and the income since that date 


I 
by the Country Clubhouse. 
has been more than $6000 per month, while the 
expenses have been $2500. On August 2nd, a 
nine hole course was completed. This was made 
possible by a group of citizens in one section of 
the city who agreed to advance sufficient funds— 
about $21,000—to build the course, this money to 
be returned from the receipts of the golf course. 

In July the Junior Chamber of Commerce urged 
upon the Board the building of a municipal sta- 
dium and agreed to raise $100,000 from stock 
certificates, provided the city would advance about 
$250,000, an amount sufficient to build the first 
units. The proposal was accepted and on No- 
vember nineteenth the new stadium, the largest 
municipal stadium in the south, was opened. The 
stadium and the forty acre field surrounding it 
are known as Legion Field, and the American 


Legion is interested in the project of raising 
$50,000 to build a memorial entrance. 


Terre Haute’s Municipal Stadium.—A veri- 
table recreation center for Wabash Valley is 
Terre Haute’s new $400,000 stadium, which can 
accommodate 16,000 people. The stadium is of 
concrete construction with the exception of the 
memorial arch entrance. Underneath the struc- 
ture are club rooms for baseball teams and other 
roups using the field. These rooms are equipped 
with showers and other conveniences. The field 
is used for baseball, football, field meets, pageants 
and exhibitions, and the facilities will make pos- 


sible the great variety of recreational and cultural 


activities 


Sacramento’s Recreation Center for Men. 
Statistics from the office of the Sacramento, 


Calitornia, Department of Recreation show that 
during November the men’s center had 45,639 
visitors, an average of 521 each day. The center 
is kept open from eight in the morning until ten 
at night. On Thanksgiving Day a banquet was 
arranged for the men and around Christmas a tree 
was set up which was decorated by the children 
of the playgrounds. The center has proved so 
popular that plans are under way to move from 
the old Second Street fire house which is being 
used at present to a building formerly occupied 
as a pumping station for the water works. 


One County Spends Fifteen Million.— 
Cook County, Illinois, has forty-four park com- 
missions. ‘These commissions expended in 1926 


alone over fifteen million dollars. 


Knoxville Increases Appropriation. — A 
budget of $21,230.00 was approved by the City 
Council of Knoxville, Tennessee, for the year 
beginning October 1, 1927. This is an increase 
of about $8,000.00 over last year’s budget. 


Auburn, New York, Opens Booker T. 
Washington Community Center. — After 
twelve years of hard work on the part of a group 
of colored people, with the friendly interest of 
the Seward School Parent Teacher Associativn 
and an Advisory Board of ten influential citizens, 
a dream becomes a reality. The Booker T. Wash- 
ington Community Center was opened formally, 
with a full time, trained recreation executive in 
charge of the program. 


Swimming Pool for Gloversville.—Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., received an old-fashioned swimming 
hole type of swimming pool as the gift of a friend 
of the recreation movement, Honorable Lucian 
N. Littauer. Mr. Littauer gave the first play- 
ground of Gloversville many years ago and has 
been an interested friend to the recreation move- 
ment of the city ever since. 

This new pool will make Gloversville one of 
the best cities in the state as to facilities for pub- 
lic recreation. 


The Quiet Life. 
A. Stecher, who served so many years as Director 
of the Department of Physical Education of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, retired to lead a 
quiet life in Honolulu. The quiet life was of 


A few months ago, William 


short duration. “A few weeks ago,” he writes, 
“T was discovered by the Council for Boys’ Work 


and made chairman of this committee on future 
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playground site yesterday I received a letter 
from Mayor Arnold of Honolulu, saying that he 
had appointed me as one of the five recreation 
commissioners of the city.” 


“And this is my dream 
sub-tre pics 


yf a quiet life in the 


The 1928 World Basketball Free Throw 
Tournament. [he World Basketball Free 
Throw Tournament Committee will meet in 
Charleston, South Carolina, on Wednesday, 
March 14th, at seven p.m All the scores will be 
reviewed at that time and the championships de- 


clared. For this year’s contest there are six divi- 
sions including senior, 


intermediate and junior girls. 


intermediate and junior 
boys, and senior 
Information may be secured from H. J. Scofield, 
City Hall, Charleston, S. C 


Detroit Girls Awarded Honor Points.—In 
January, a thousand girls, who had been mem- 
bers of the classes conducted by the Department 
of Recreation last year and had taken part in at 


least three activities, received awards at the 


Kronk Community House. Certificates were 
given for fifteen points, bronze pins for twenty- 
five, silver for fifty points, silver and blue enamel 


pins for seventy-five points and gold pins for one 
A program of songs, dances, drills and 
to which parents were in- 


hundred. 
pantomimes was givet 
vited. 


The George Mueller Mountain Park.—A 


mountain park of 1000 acres located in Davis 
County, Utah, just twelve miles from the heart of 
Salt Lake City, is a recent acquisition of the Salt 
Lake City Corporatio The park, formerly the 
summer home of George Mueller, is the gift of 


Mr. Muel- 


100 acres are tou 


that public spirit ven to the city. 


ler has made just one condition 
be set aside as mer vacation spot for the 
school teacher Utal [his tract includes 
both sides of the n, two 


ile wide with a beautiful 


miles in length and 


about one-quarte 
Development 


i cente! 


stream running 

plans include add aadways, foot path ways, 
new bridges a places with small fur- 
naces. So fat e the park will be left in 


+ 


its natural state 


A Camp for Mothers.—Thirty-six mothers 
and children of B rd, Ontario, attended the 
Mothers’ Summer 
ford Lions this { son 


» conducted by the Brant- 


The mothers selected 


were invited to camp for a two weeks’ rest and 
in every instance where it was deemed advisable 
the mother was permitted to have her children 
with her to the camp. A house mother of the 
camp, however, took care of the children, thus 
relieving the mother of their care. 


A Permanent Camp Site for Highland 
Park.—Highland Park, Michigan, City Council 
recently authorized the expenditure of $21,150 
for the purchase of a thirty-two acre site on 
Platte Lake in northern Michigan. 


Trap Shooting in Union County, N. J.— 
The Union County Park Commission, of which 
F. S. Mathewson is Superintendent of Recreation, 
has developed Trap Shooting, which is proving 
very popular among the older men of the county. 
The facilities consist of three automatic traps and 
handicap platforms, and field house. It is possi- 
ble for fifteen men to be at the traps at the same 
time, which provides adequate facilities for a 
large number of shooters in one afternoon. In 
addition to the regular program, periodic shoots 
are held on these grounds with merchandise prizes 
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SKATING, HESSIAN LAKE, 


offered, and also championship events when tro- 
phies are awarded. 

One of the important things in promoting trap 
shooting as a part of the recreation program is 
that it provides an activity for men who are not 
reached in any other phase of the general pro- 
Tam 

[he small profit made from the sale of shells 
and clay targets practically meets the running ex- 
pense of the sport. 

A New Skating Rink at Bear Mountain.— 
Bear Mountain, Harriman State Park, New York, 
now has an enclosed skating rink which is attract- 
ing large numbers of winter sport enthusiasts. 
built of steel with rough stone facing 
n ends and sides, and has a timber roof. Large 
chestnut logs hewn in rustic fashion frame the 
these logs were cut in the park 
while others were brought from the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia. The ice surface is 100 feet by 
200 feet, providing ample space for skating, 
ckey or short distance racing. Brine pipes un- 
‘face kept the ice in good condi- 
even on thawing days. A new surface is 
sprinkling. 
to the facilities at Bear Mountain 
ill not be limited to winter uses, but will have 








Bear Mountain, New York 


an important part in the year-round service of the 
Interstate Park. It will be used as a shelter in 
summer for the thousands of visitors at Bear 
Mountain and will seat comfortably three or four 
thousand people about tables for large parties, or 
at scattered picnic luncheons. It will supplement 
the service now given by the restaurant and cafe- 
teria at the Inn and an extra kitchen can be in- 
stalled at one end to provide for the heavy demand 
in warm weather. 

The Park Commission also plans to use the 
skating rink as a meeting place for conyentions 
or excursions. It is large enough for a_ political 
convention and the acoustics have proven excel- 
lent for band music and other musical events. 


Midwinter Outdoor Sports in St. Paul.— 
The winter program conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Playgrounds of St. Paul in- 
cludes band concerts at several of the skating 
rinks, a number of community ice carnivals, dog 
races, horse races, curling, tobogganing, sleigh 
ride parties and skating parties, and ski events. 
In addition, many hockey leagues are playing 
games and Saturday hikes are popular. 


A Training Course for Leaders in the Field 
of Parental Education.—The Child Study As- 
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sociation of America is offering an intensive four 
week training course for leaders in’ the field of 
parental education beginning March 12 and end- 
ing April 5. The course will be limited to a group 
of fifteen to twenty in number. The topics for 
each week will be as follows: 

First Week—The History and Scope of Par- 
ental Education 

Second Week—The Content of Parental Edu- 
cation 

Third Week—Specific Problems in Parental 
Education 

Fourth Week—Methods and Techniques in 
Parental Education 

Further information may be secured from the 
Association, 54 West 74th Street, New York. 


Music School in Winston-Salem.—The 
Music School in Winston-Salem last summer cost 
the city $7500. A faculty of musicians was as- 
sembled from various quarters under the guidance 
of Director William Breach, who is in charge of 
school and community music. Twenty-seven hun- 
dred pupils were enrolled in the school and all 
who required it were given free tuition. There 
are some seventeen bands and orchestras in Win- 
ston-Salem made up wholly of young people. 


Oxnard Revives Old Dances.—‘Birdie in 
the cage and three hands round” with variations 
used by callers for the old fashioned dances, and 
a three piece orchestra, aided by a loud speaking 
system installed at a cost of $200, continue to 
make the Old-Time Dance Society of Oxnard, 
California, one of the most popular leisure time 
groups. The Society was organized to conduct a 
weekly dance and after eighteen months con- 
tinues in popularity with an attendance of approx- 
imately 250 enthusiasts. The group includes all 
ages, parents with children, High School pupils, 
and the old timers, and all gaily welcome the op- 
portunity to ‘Meet your partner and promenade 
eight.’ With the old time grace and skill they 
revive the Schottische, Polka and gay Quad- 


rille.”’ 


Art Activities Among Colored Citizens.— 
Under the auspices of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of San Antonio, Texas, the 
colored citizens have organized a “Paint and Pow- 
der Club.” On December 7th this group present- 
ed “Civil Service.” There is also a colored chorus 
organized by the Association which broadcasts a 
program of songs every Tuesday evening for half 
an hour. 


Broadcasting the Choral Society.—The 
Choral Society fostered by the Recreation Depart- 
ment of Sacramento, California, recently gave a 
concert over the radio which proved a great suc- 
cess. 


A Negro Quartet Contest Over the Radio. 
—Broadcasting by eighteen negro quartets was a 
feature of the December program of the Orlando, 
Florida, Department of Public Recreation. Each 
quartet was asked to sing “Heaven” and a second 
selection of its own choice. The judging was 
done by the radio audience. 


Harris Whittemore 


UNANIMOUS ACTION OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 


PR. A. A, 


The following vote was unanimously passed by 
the Board of Directors of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in memory of 
Harris Whittemore: 

“For more than fifteen years Harris Whitte- 
more gave generously of his time and money for 
the children and young people of America through 
his support of the work of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. His own 
faith in the movement, his deep sincerity, his 
kindly sympathy, his unfailing cheerfulness, his 
readiness to help in every way in his power stimu- 
lated others to more earnest efforts. The Asso- 
ciation desires to record its pride in having had 
Harris Whittemore for so many years as a Di- 
rector, contributor, and active leader.” 

No resolution can express the loss the recreation 
movement suffers when a local and national leader 
of the type of Harris Whittemore is taken away 
from us. The loss is not measured merely in 
definite things done, in responsibilities which some 
one else must carry on. Men like Harris Whitte- 
more are themselves more important to the move- 
ment than the athletic fields they have given, the 
playgrounds they have made possible. Uncon- 
sciously we think of the movement itself with a 
deeper respect because of the way they have vi- 
sioned it, have spoken of it, have written about it. 
We are grateful for the memory that the years of 
service have left. 
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Local Park Achievements 


in the 


United States+ 


L. H. Wetr, 


eld Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


\\ hen 
minutes, to speak of the needs of the communities 
of America and their activities in providing parks 
and other recreation places and facilities, it is 


anyone attempts, in the course of a few 


really attempting the impossible, and the most that 
I can do will be to try to give you in certain broad 
general outlines something of what the situation 
is in these accomplishments, to speak briefly of 
some of the great causes that have led to these 
efforts on the part of our people, and then, if I 
have any time left, I shall try to take up with 
you certain of the deficiencies that are shown in 
the records which I have gathered of those things 
that have been done. 

[ shall try to deal with the first part of this 
talk by contrast. Whether St. Augustine was the 
first settlement, in our country, or Santa Fe, 
those founders, although building a city in the 
wilderness in one case and in a desert wilderness 
in the other, did not forget first of all to set aside 
a little square for the recreation of the people in 
those communities. For the first two centuries 
in other words up to about 1850, if we 
really take the settlement of our country from 


about 1607 in Virginia, the only areas that repre- 
sent anything that approaches the modern parks, 
consisted of these plazas in the Spanish towns, the 
ynmons in the New England towns and in the 
Middle Atlantic States, and in some places in the 
South, notably the little squares that were laid out 
Su sunders as William Penn in Philadelphia, 
General Oglethorpe in Savannah. 
ea was carried down through the years 
pe s the latest representative of that 
pe 1 the founding of Salt Lake City by 
Brigham Young, when he gave a splendid ex- 
ample of fine city planning, not forgetting to set 
aside at regular intervals, squares ten acres in 
extent for parks and recreation. 


ut the sum total of all of these spaces that 
set aside by the early planners up to 


Stenogra report of address given at Recreation Congress, 
Memphis, Tet Oct r 6, 1927. 


the year of 1850 was exceedingly small in acreage 
and number of properties. 

In 1925-1926, seventy-five years or three- 
quarters of a century following 1850, we found 
that approximately 1,620 communities in the 
United States had provided nearly 250,000 acres 
of recreation spaces. 

Prior to 1850 there were no legal measures deal- 
ing with matters enabling the people to provide 
parks and other recreation spaces for themselves. 
During the past three-quarters of a century the 
legislation that has been enacted by states, by 
municipalities, by city ordinances and by judicial 
decisions of the courts relating to these various 
laws, would fill many volumes. 

Prior to 1850 there was not a single municipal- 
ity, a single municipal department in America, so 
far as I know, that had been specifically created 
to handle parks and recreation. 

Beginning about the fifties and sixties, the first 
park commission came into existence. For a 
period of two or three decades practically the 
only form of government for parks that was being 
provided in various cities throughout the country 
was in the form of boards of park commissions. 
Today the various authorities having control of 
parks and recreation activities number several 
hundreds. 

I believe that in the first twenty-five cities in 
size in this country there are sixty-two different 
agencies dealing with public parks and public rec- 
reation. Most of you are familiar with the com- 
plexity of that situation which has to do with the 
control of government and the control of parks 
and and recreation in this country; how for vari- 
ous reasons it has become divided and sub-divided 
until in one single community we have as many 
as twenty-one different agencies, public agencies 
created by law and supported by the people’s 
money for the handling of parks and public rec- 
reation. " 

Prior to 1850, I dare say there was not a single 
park executive or a single recreation executive in 
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America. There was prior to 1890, yes, probably 
1885, hardly a sin 
who had been specially trained for recreation ser- 


ele man or woman in America 


vice. We did not have prior to 1890 a single 


park executive trai in the fashion that is de- 


manded of the park executives of today. 
Prior to 1850 there was not a single man in 


America, with possibly one or two exceptions, who 
was attempting to plan public recreation areas. 


rious leader of park plan- 


j 1 
] 


That grand an 
ners of America, Andrew Jackson Downing, laid 
out the first plan of our capital at Washington and 
died during the time he was working upon some 
of the plans that were laid down at the beginning. 
One of his associates by the name of Gold took 
up the work, and later Gold became associated 
with Olmsted, the elder, and later Charles Eliot, 
the son of the grand old president of Harvard 
University, became associated with Olmsted. 

Those were the men who through the fifties, 
sixties, seventies and into the eighties, laid down 
the fundamental principles that are being followed 
in the development of the larger parks and of the 
smaller parks, and the principles followed in lay- 
ing down the plans of the park systems in Amer- 
ican cities today. 

Today, however, there has arisen a distinct 
profession, represented by many individuals and 
by many incorporated companies, trained to plan 
parks and other recreation areas, and trained to 
plan cities. Prior to 1900 there was not a single 
city in America which had a general city plan, 
with the exceptior the city of Washington, 
which in the beginning was planned by Major 
McCormick. There were several other attempts 
—in Buffalo, Erie, Indianapolis—in the beginning 
of the plans of those cities, but planning in the 
sense that we understand it today had not arrived. 

During the past twenty years, 176 of the cities 
of America have had general city-wide plans made, 
including comprehensive park plans. Those 176 
cities represent about one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation of the nation. Some 390 of our cities have 
legally constituted planning boards whose duty it 
is to study the development of their cities and to 
lay down plans to follow in the making of those 
cities—not only the best possible places in which 
to work but also the best possible places in which 
to live. 

There are 525 cities which have zoning ordi- 
nances. I mention that because this matter of 
zoning is a very fundamental question in relation 
to the permanency and stability of the properties 


provided for our parks and recreation centers. 

Prior to 1900 there was but one organization in 
existence, so far as I know, that was national in 
scope, dealing with the subject of parks. Now I 
am getting close toourownday. Ihave left the 
middle period of 1850 and will get down to those 
things which have happened within the memory 
of us here. That Association was formed in 
the nineties and consisted of those executives and 
superintendents who were at that time in charge 
of the comparatively few park systems in Amer- 
ican cities. It originated in a local organization 
and later became the American Association of 
Park Superintendents and continued as such until 
about 1917, when it was organized into the pres- 
ent American Institute of Park Executives and 
American Park Society. It was only twenty years 
ago that the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America was formed. 

Prior to 1900 there was scarcely any literature 
to be had upon the subject of parks excepting 
some scattered periodicals and in some few tech- 
nical papers prepared by some of the early plan- 
ners of that time. Even today there are only two 
books of a general nature dealing with this entire 
field of public parks in America. 

Prior to 1906 or 1907, there was no periodical 
specifically dealing with this field. About that 
time, if I remember correctly, the PLAYGROUND 
was founded. The American Association of 
Park Superintendents had used “Parks, Ceme- 
teries and Gardening,” as a sort of medium for 
themselves, later publishing special bulletins, and 
in 1917 founded the present splendid Parks and 
Recreation. 

Prior to 1900 there were no schools that were 
giving any special attention to the training of 
either park executives or to the training of the 
modern organized recreation worker. Today I 
believe there are over sixty different colleges and 
universities giving special courses in landscape 
architecture and special attention is given to the 
training of park executives of the type that is 
especially skilled in landscape design and the 
propagation of trees, flowers, etc. I believe there 
are 130 or 140 universities giving some courses 
in the training of playground leaders, and we 
have one national school for the training of rec- 
reation executives. 

There are many other phases of this movement 
that I might mention that have happened within 
the memory of most of us. 

I daresay that prior to 1850 the capital invested, 
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the capital investment represented in the property 
that had been set aside for the recreation of the 
people, could be estimated in just a few hundred 
thousand dollars. I estimate today that that capi- 
tal investment in public parks and recreation 
spaces of American cities is considerably over one 
billion dollars, and that the current operation and 
maintenance expense runs considerably over one 
hundred million dollars annually. Of course, the 
capital investment, the value of those properties, is 
difficult to estimate. We have no way of actually 
estimating the actual value of properties that have 
been set aside in American cities for public parks 
and public recreation—the actual commercial 
value of the property which has been set aside is 
probably very much greater than what I have 
estimated the capital outlay to be. 

What is it that has turned the minds of the 
\merican people so keenly toward providing these 
spaces to the extent to which I have indicated? 

| think perhaps the significant fact is to be 
found in what we are pleased to call the industrial 
revolution—a revolution that had its beginning in 
the first half of the last century and began to 
flower in all of its power along in the eighties. 


| 


In 1780 when the first census was taken, we 


found that only 3.3 per cent of the people lived 


in the cities of 8000 and over. There were only 
six such cities. In 1920, there were 924 cities in 
existence in America of 8000 population and above 


with about 40 per cent of our total population 
living in them. In other words, that part of the 
population of America that is classed as rural, 
numbers something over 51 per cent., or 51 mil- 
lions, and probably will be considerably less than 
that in the 1930 census. I have found by com- 
paring several decades past, that there is likely to 
be added to the urban population of America by 
1930 over ten millions of people. 

The significant thing about that is this: Man 
as an animal depends more than he thinks and be- 
lieves upon the simple factor of sunlight. He 
depends more than he realizes upon another simple 
factor of pure air. The larger cities of North 
\merica almost completely rob their people of 
these two simple factors. The real life-giving 
rays of the sun rarely reach the children and 
young people and adults of those cities. 

Today I think people are beginning to realize 
that situation. I am sure that was one of the 
motives that moved people back in the sixties, 
seventies and eighties to begin to do something 
about the planning of cities. Curiously enough, 


there was also mixed in with that another idea 
that some of us today are thinking serious about 
—the idea of beauty. Every one of those early 
planners of parks in America gave as a funda- 
mental reason for having such spaces, the sense 
of beauty. 

If there is any one message that | should like 
to leave with you this evening, it is to keep in 
mind the teachings of those old masters and to 
keep ever toward the front this idea of beauty, 
whether it be in the design of a children’s play- 
ground, neighborhood play parks, athletic fields, 
stadiums, bathing beaches, state parks and reser- 
vations. 

There are many other reasons why I believe 
people were impelled by the conditions that arose 
when they builded these great cities, which moved 
them to take more and more of an interest in 
this movement as it is reflected in some of the 
facts which I have presented. 

I think one of the most outstanding was the 
danger that attends the playing of children in the 
streets, which was cutting off forms of activities 
involving the great muscle groups of the body 
which have so much to do with the functional life 
and vigor of every human being. 

I have told you some things that would seem to 
indicate that we have made rather remarkable 
progress in respect to planning and to provide 
these open spaces. But in reality, the picture is 
not so good as it would seem. 

Today the great city of New York has nearly 
six million people and the total amount of public 
space that has been set aside for the play of the 
children of that city for games and sports, and 
for adults and young people, as well as for rest 
and other forms of recreation, is only a little over 
10,000 acres. In 1880 that acreage was only 1565. 
In all of the years from 1880 to 1925, the acreage 
has increased to a little over 10,000 acres and in 
that time the population has increased from about 
two million to nearly six million. 

The city of Chicago, with approximately three 
million people, has only about five thousand acres 
of public property set aside for the recreation of 
the people within its boundaries. But the city 
of Chicago has gone into a program of planning 
that is characteristic of some of the latter phases 
of modern plans for parks and recreation, and that 
is a great outlying system of open spaces that can 
be reached by people who have automobiles and 
by those who have to travel by trolley. In the 
great outlying Cook County Forest Preserve there 
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are about 31,600 acres of property. This is one 
of the most notable civic achievements of any 
American city and | dare say probably exceeds 
what has been done in any city in the world in 
recent times. 

While the acreage set aside in New York City 
seems to be very small compared with the number 
of people, outside of the city of New York there 
have been provided by other agencies areas that 
can be used efficiently by the people of New York. 
One of the most notable of these, and one of the 
most notable achievements in modern park plan- 
ning in America, is the great Westchester County 


Park System, which began only in 1922, and 


which, it is estimated, represents an expenditure of 


nearly thirty millions of dollars. They have ac- 
quired something over 16,000 acres. In other 
words, today a little over five per cent. of the 
entire area of that county has been set aside by 


park and boulevard 


i 


the people in this remarkable 
system. 

The city of Philadelphia has the best showing 
among the largest cities of the country in the ratio 
of park acreage to population. With 4 popula- 
tion pretty close to two million, it has nearly 8000 
acres of park properties all within its borders, or 
nearly all within its borders. It has no great re- 
gional plan in execution; there is one on paper 
and I dare say that within the next five or ten 
years we shall see some remarkable developments 
in regional planning Philadelphia. 

Now the plans that involve the extension of 
the park systems into the open country have been 
made possible by the invention of the automobile 
and its widespr« nership among the people. 
A remarkable change has taken place in the past 
ten years in the number of automobiles owned by 


1 


the people of this country, so that it is quite pos- 
sible now for a city recreation system to be ex- 
tended as much {ty miles into the country—in 
some places as much as one hundred miles—and 
still be efficiently used by large groups of city- 
dwelling people 
If we divide t 
United States into th 


made by the U. S. Census, as, 


icipal population of the 
rious group populations 
for example, the 
2500 to 5000 


there are ten 


first group under 2500, and then 
and so on up to the larger cities 


groups in all—ai lyze the reports which we 
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have had of the acreage of parks that have been 
provided, we find all of the cities are still far 
from being adequately provided with park spaces. 
For example, in the group of cities from 100,000 
to 250,000 there are only six that have a park 
acreage which gives them a ratio of one acre to 
every one hundred persons, and that basis does 
not mean very much because the area may be in 
one great park and it may not involve an efficient 
type of park planning. 

Now the job, it seems to me, is for all of us, 
and along with us the people of America, to keep 
on planning from the beginning made during the 
past 25 years, and endeavor to secure the amount 
of space in each municipality of America that will 
provide areas sufficient to permit all of its people 
to get out and live in contact with nature, to enjoy 
the direct rays of the sun and to breathe a little 
part of their time at least pure air, to engage in 
activities that will benefit the great fundamental 
muscle groups of the body, and also to engage in 
activities that will give opportunity to express the 
qualities and powers which their ordinary living 
and workday life in the cities does not give them 
an opportunity to express. 

Our job will not be done in America until we 
have so re-planned and builded our cities that we 
have an environment which will permit our citi- 
zens to live properly every day of their lives. We 
have only just touched the surface and I hope we 
will not lose sight of the great work that remains 
to be done in getting these basic environmental 
things. 





Readers of THE PLAYGROUND will be interested 
to know that the report of the Park Study to 
which Mr. Weir refers in his address is now 
ready for distribution. The report has_ been 
published in two volumes at a_ price of 
$15.00 for the set. The information the report 
contains on the technical problems involved in 
park planning, administration and financing and 
the many illustrations, including plans and layouts 
of park and recreation areas, make it the most 
comprehensive volume on park planning and de- 
velopment which has ever appeared. There are a 
number of chapters on design and construction of 
recreation areas and facilities which will be of 
great value to all interested in recreation. 
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The Development of State Parks 


in America#* 
By 
Witsur A. NELSON, 


uber Executive Committee, National Conference in State Parks 


te parks and State forests, to which some famous Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Grove 
‘gree of recreational as well as economic use for recreation purposes. Claims of settlers de- 
may be given, are now regarded as an essential layed actual control and development by the State 
public necessity in about seven-eighths of the until 1875. For thirty years Yosemite Valley re- 
States of the Union. The recognition of this need mained a State park, administered by Commis- 
las been of slow growth, however, since such sioners appointed by the Governor. Objections 
reas are a development of the last fifty years, to the State administration, and demands for a 
intensive scale, of the last ten. larger area, led by the famous naturalist, John 
Parks may be traced to the earliest develop- Muir, brought about the establishment by Act of 
ts of social instincts among mankind. Our Congress in 1890 of the Yosemite National Park, 
neestors found ample room and opportunities, 
vhen our country was a wilderness open to all, 
their favorite recreation of hunting and fish- 
ng. With the development of villages, towns and 
tic ind the growth of an organized govern- 
ent, the need for community preserves was felt. 
\WVe do not find much concern for parks, outside 
ew small areas in cities, in the first two hun- 


vears of our history, from the colonial settle- 

ent \n interesting example of foresight, how- 
( rred in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
nd, where the Fathers, as early as 
37 eed that “great ponds,” bodies of water 
er te res in extent, should be forever open to 
he people for “fishing and fowling.” This right 
iintained. When a few land owners 

ates surrounded such ponds ignored this 

n, the Attorney General of Massachusetts 


ought action, regaining the use of these ponds 
He further extended the public privilege by rul- 


hat modern forms of recreation should be 
tted, such as bathing, boating, skating and 


Shortly after the Civil War we find beginnings 
‘ht for the conservation of outstanding 

cenic treasures, which resulted in the decades be- 
tween 1870 and 1890 in the establishment of our 





first State parks Rarnsow Fats 
lhe first State park is now a national park. In One of the best known and most beautiful spots in all 
: “als : » Smokies. Rainbow Falls is half way down the north 
1865, Congress gave ote alifornia the the Sn ; - a : 
is Br gave the State of California side of Mt. LeConte. Practically all visitors to the Great 
"Address given at Recreation Congress, Memphis, Tennessee, Smoky Mountains in the national park area visit this 
charming spot 
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Group oF Hikers UNperR ALum Cave Biurr, HALF Way 
Down THE SoutH Sipe oF Mt. LEeConrTe 


The only way of reaching this beautiful spot is over a. 


strenuous hiking trail. This is one of the outstanding 
points of interest in the Great Smoky Mountains near 
Knoxville, where a national park is now being established 


adjacent to the State Park. In 1905 the State 
Legislation passed an act of retrocession and the 
valley and grove were added to the park, com- 
pleting the present Yosemite National Park. 

In 1867 the effort began to preserve the beauti- 
ful Niagara Falls from defacement by unsightly 
private resort and manufacturing enterprises, cul- 
minating in 1883 in the dedication as New York’s 
first State park of the Niagara State Reservation. 

The modern state park movement had another 
beginning in the same year when Mackinac Island 
was transferred to the State of Michigan by the 
Federal Government. A few years later Minne- 
sota began the acquisition of a nucleus of its pres- 
ent extensive state park system. In 1883, also, 
the first forest preserve was created by the New 
York Legislature, prohibiting the sale of state 
lands in the Adirondacks, then covering about 
800,000 acres, now nearly 2,000,000 acres in ex- 
tent. This region is essentially a park since eco- 
nomic use of the forest preserve is prohibited. 
This is true also of the Catskill Park in New York, 
created in 1889. 

Many people think of state parks as a burden 


on the treasury of the State, but they are not. 
They are of economic value; in fact, they may be 
made self-supporting by good business manage- 
ment and by reasonable and moderate charges for 
various services. In Indiana the Department of 
Conservation requires an admission charge to its 
state parks of 10c, the Director of the Depart- 


ment believing that the people who enjoy and use 


the parks will be willing to help support them. 
There are six parks in the State which in 1926 
had 730,000 visitors. It can readily be seen that 
this small charge brings in an income which is of 
great aid in developing the parks. All of Indiana’s 
parks but one have hotels which are leased to 
carefully chosen concessionaires on a rental basis 
of from 10 to 15% of the capital outlay. There 
are excellent camp sites for which a charge of 
25c per day per car is made. This income all goes 
into a revolving fund and is used for development 
purposes. 

In Connecticut the state park and forest com- 
mission in the selection of its sites acquired several 
miles of shore, which have become popular resorts. 
Through the use of direct appropriations and later 
by money derived from the income, the Commis- 
sion established various services for which mod- 
erate charges were made such as bathhouses, res- 
taurant, soft drinks, lunches, portable shelters, 
parking space under guard, etc. <A total revenue 
exceeding $7,500 a year is now derived which pays 
the cost of maintenance and leaves a considerable 
sum which may be applied to the improvement 
of parks from which incomes are not derived. 

The Palisades Interstate Park in New Jersey 
and New York is another self-supporting park. 
In the beginning this park received large and sus- 
tained private gifts which aided in the establish- 
ment of services which now bring in its income. 
With its annual visitors exceeding 10,000,000, the 
gross revenue is immense. The Commissioners 
of the Palisades Park now operate three steam- 
boats running from New York City to Bear 
Mountain, restaurants and cafeterias, bath-houses, 
police parking spaces, dance floor, swimming pool, 
facilities and equipment for winter sports, and 
provide more than 100 group camps, the construc- 
tion of which is financed by the Commission and 
paid for in annual installments by the occupants. 
The park has a gross income of $500,000 a year, 
and practically all of this income is used for 
maintenance, extension and improvement. Of 
course, here the park has had the advantage of 
large private gifts and some State money to build 
up income-producing developments. 

These policies may be followed in any State 
where the legislators will give authority to de- 
velop revenue-producing services and will allow 
the park administrators to retain the income for 
improvements and maintenance. 

State parks came into being first in the north- 
“astern States, then in the Great Lake States, then 
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on the Pacific Slope, and recently in the south and 
southwest. The past six years have seen the great- 
est progress, and we believe one of the greatest 
factors in this steady progress has been the work 
of the National Conference on State Parks in en- 
couraging and stimulating an active and wide- 
spread interest in the creation and development of 
these educational and health-giving playgrounds. 
Twenty years ago States possessing their own 
parks numbered less than a dozen. Ten years ago 
they numbered less than twenty. There are now 
more than five hundred state parks and forests 
throughout the United States with a total area of 


over four million acres. They are now within 
easy access of three-quarters of the population, 
and it is possible in summer transcontinental mo- 


tor trips on several of the famous highway trails 
to find a state park for a night’s rest and recrea- 
tion from New England to the Rockies. Soon 
such preserves will be found at convenient inter- 
vals from ocean to ocean, and before many years 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
State park authorities are rather generally 
agreed that parks coming under this general 
classsification should embrace the state’s most 
magnificent, “unimproved” scenery and should 
wherever practicable include mountains, plains, 
valleys, forests, lakes, and streams. The methods 
of acquiring areas of this character differ in the 
various States. Each state, of course, presents 
its own peculiar problem and no rigid rule can be 


advo ated 


General appropriations for acquisi- 


tion are excellent when available but in several 


States it has been found that the legislators will 
not appropriate funds for the purchase of land 


for park purposes. Bond issues are a sure method 
and guarantee development on a settled plan such 
as in New York, which, in 1925, authorized a 
$15,000,000 bond issue for the state parks. The 
people of Pennsylvania will next year vote on a 
$25,000,000 state forest bond issue. In Missouri 
25' e revenue from game licenses is devoted 
( is state park land and in Kansas 

being dammed to make lakes for fish- 
ing s a general park purposes. Many 
states e been fortunate in that large gifts of 
land and money have been made. In New York 
$8,000,000 was given toward the acquisition of 
land for the Palisades Interstate Park. Large 


contributions have been made to aid the Indiana 
Department of Conservation in establishing the 
Michigan Dunes State Park, which will be of 
immense recreational value to northern Indiana 


and Chicago. Texas has received 24 state parks 
by gift. Many such preserves in lowa, Connecti- 
cut and Michigan have been derived from such 
benefactions. More than a million dollars has 
been contributed to save the giant redwoods of 
California. 

During the past year alone there have been 
many far-reaching developments. Southern Wis- 
consin is campaigning for state parks in a dozen 
counties now without such provision. Kentucky 
has acquired several new parks under provision 
of recent legislation and private gifts. The Texas 
Legislature has accepted twenty-four areas don- 
ated to the state during the administration of Govy- 
ernor Neff, and it is hoped that the special session 
will pass an appropriation bill. 

Alabama’s Legislature, in special session, con- 
sidered bills for a central state park commission ; 
for the purchase from the United States War De- 
partment of Fort Morgan on Mobile Day for a 
state park; and for the acquisition of 1,625 acres 
of Federal land in Little River Gulf. 

New Jersey is to make a comprehensive study 
of park sites, authorized by the last Legislature. 
In Ohio a committee on state parks has been or- 
ganized which will push the park program and 
work for the unification of the park system now 
administered by several bodies. The Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature has passed a bill for the creation 
of the Cook Forest State Park of over 7,000 acres 
with an appropriation of $550,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of the land. It is necessary for the support- 
ers of the project to raise $200,000 to make up the 
amount necessary to purchase the land. 

Missouri has almost doubled the acreage of her 
chain of parks by the recent purchases of 16,000 
acres at a cost of $152,000. Kansas has a 
most interesting program. She will establish state 
parks, building lakes through the damming of 
rivers and streams. Surrounding land will be 
forested and developed as playgrounds. Four 
park areas have been acquired. 

The method of administration of state parks 
differs materially in many of the states. In a 
number of the states parks are administered under 
a division of a department of conservation. A 
central body having charge of the numerous divi- 
sions of state work seems the most practical and 
efficient method in states where state park develop- 
ment is new. This gives an opportunity for splen- 
did cooperation between the various departments 
and seems to make for a more uniform administra- 
tion. In New York, as you probably know, the 
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ONE OF THE ( 


parks were at one time under separate commis- 
sions. These commissions are still functioning 
but each is represented on a central body called 
the State Council of Parks, which, in turn, is a 
division of the Conservation Department of the 
State. In Louisiana, Mississippi and several other 
states the state forester will have charge of the 
administration of state parks which may be 
created in the future In Missouri the parks are 
under the charge of the Fish and Game Com- 
missioner and the same method will be followed 
in Kansas. In Oregon the State Highway Depart- 


ment: has acquire number of areas and ad- 


ministers them for the benefit of travelers. It 
will be noticed that in the states where there is a 
large population, ereat demand for outdoor 


spaces, and a large ist travel, the evolution of 


a central conser ommission including parks 


and forests, has resulted 


3ut the most spectacular accomplishments in 
the state park fiel California and Indiana. 
In Indiana a pat f great service and out- 
standing beauty een acquired through the 
purchase of the lunes on Lake Michigan. 


The park comprises 2,000 acres and will be de- 
veloped in every way possible, through the build- 
ing of a hotel, bathhouse, the installation of camp- 
for the use primarily of 


Northern IIli- 


ing facilities, and so o1 
the 5,000,000 people in Chicago, 
nois, and Indiat 

In California the last Legislature passed bills 
guaranteeing a splendid state park system. A 
bond issue of $6,000,000 was authorized for the 
purchase of land for parks, half of the purchase 
price of which will have to be met by donations. 
This bond issue will be placed before the voters of 


the state for approval at the November election. A 
state park survey was authorized, with funds 
for work, and a state park commission was 
authorized. This commission will work under 


HIMNEY Tops AS SEEN FROM ONE OF THE OTHER ToweERING PEAKS OF THE CHIMNEYS 
This bit of ruggedness is located between Mt. LeConte and Clingman’s Dome. The new state highway giving 
direct nnection with Knoxville is being built along the base of the Chimney Tops 


the new Department of Natural Resources. 

Each state has land which should be conserved 
for scenic or recreational reasons. The acquiring 
of such areas is a duty clearly devolving upon the 
states for the benefit of their citizens. It is well 
to do this for two reasons,—for the time when 
population will be still greater in cities and it will 
be more difficult to acquire land for park pur- 
poses, and as a sound business policy. It is well 
recognized that the tourists business is one of 
the surest cash revenues a state can develop. Each 
state has something to attract the tourist, and it 
must be advertised. It is a proper function of the 
state to acquire such attractions, to make them 
accessible through its highway system, to provide 
for their development and maintenance in a com- 
prehensive State Park System, and to tell the 
world about them. 

The End in View.—“We look for higher 
standards of living; we look for an advance in 
civilization, purity in administration, the lighten- 
ing of the burdens of industry, the application of 
science in manifold directions by which we may 
make the life of all people more comfortable and 
more agreeable. But what is the end? What are 
to be the resources of leisure as we have it in 
abundance? What are we to cultivate when we 
have achieved all these successes toward which 
we so laboriously strive? The answer is found 
in the thought and expression of the greatest of 
all poets and dramatists. And as we sit at his 
feet, we learn the lesson of how to meet the in- 
evitable demands of the future of the race which 
will triumph over all material obstacles but must 
still be raised to spiritual heights, with respect 
to which no mere material improvement can as- 
sure their attainment.” 

From address made by Hon. Charles Evans Hughes at a dinner 
given by Clarence H. Mackay in behalf of the American fund for 


the rebuilding and endowment of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
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County Parks Increase Property Values 


eptember issue of THE PLAYGROUND con- 


ined an article by Charles J. Storey, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, the results of a study of 
lues of property surrounding seven playgrounds 


nhattan and two in Brooklyn. This study 
lisclosed some interesting facts about the effect 


playgrounds increasing property values parti- 


ularly in residential districts. 

The Union County, New Jersey, Park Com- 
nission has recently issued a statement showing 
how county parks increase property values. The 
statement is based upon careful and accurate 
studies in three of the counties in the Metropoli- 


tan District of Northern New Jersey and Greater 
New York—Essex and Union counties in New 
Jersey and Westchester County in New York. 
Essex County made the first investigation of 
this kind in 1916. Comparisons of the values of 
property adjoining four parks of this system in 
1905 and 1916 showed increases from $4,143,850 
to $29,266,000—an increase of 606 per cent. 
Property in the same taxing district, including 
areas whose population benefited to some extent 
by the parks, increased 204 per cent. in the same 


period. The increase in the assessment of the 
immediate district was enough to pay for the cost 
of parks, $4,241,540, four times, and the in- 
creased revenue to the county equalled interest 
and sinking fund charges on the bonds for acqui- 
sition and development and almost the entire cost 
of maintenance. 

Equally favorable results have been noted in a 
more recent study made for the Westchester 
County Park Commission in New York, upon 
which $40,000,000 has been authorized for land 
and development. This park system is the largest 


improvement program ever undertaken by 
the county \When it began work in 1923, the 
Commission predicted that investment of public 

parks would yield practically self-sup- 
to the county. The following 
table assessed valuations shows the effect of the 
park program in the last three years of the period 
taken, from 1921 to 1926. The effect of the park 


development was first felt in 1924. 


Total 
assessed valuation 
192] _ $676,103,963 
1922 .. 733,007,069 


Increase 
$20,875,005 
56,903,106 


Pe Cy 788,029,096 55,022,027 
ae. <3 4% cise 891,331,983 103,302,887 
Ee is sunk oomeas 987,068,857 95,736,874 
SE Sic eckinh 4 ane 1,143,871,106 156,802,249 


The Westchester County Park Commission 
attributes a large proportion of this increase to 
the park program, since there has been a decided 
enhancement of land values along all the park- 
way routes and in some sections of the county 
entirely new values have been established and a 
market created for acreage lands which had lain 
dormant since they fell into disuse for farming 
years ago. The parkways give safe and quick 
transportation routes, and the character of the 
parkway improvement sets a high standard of de- 
velopment for the zone of its environs. The Com- 
mission also notes a growth in income from vari- 
ous services and concessions which is now almost 
half of the operation and maintenance budget. 

The same effect has already been shown in the 
Union County Park System, as is demonstrated 
by the results of a study only recently made by 
Mills & Co., public accountants and auditors, of 
New York City. This study covers the property 
adjacent in Warinanco Park in the City of Eliza- 
beth and the Borough of Roselle, for the years 
1922 and 1927, also for comparative purposes, the 
assessed values of the City of Elizabeth, the Tenth 
Ward of that city and of the balance of the tax- 
ing district of Roselle for the same years. 

In 1922 the total assessed value in the 


City of Elizabeth was.......... $ 83,900,360 
In 1927 the total assessed value was 

(an increase of 49.1%)......... 125,130,260 
In 1922 the assessed value of the 

Teas: Wee Wiis soos 06 de easee 16,104,615 


In 1927 the assessed value of the 

ward was (an increase of 80.4%) 29,051,375 
The section adjacent to the park on 

the Elizabeth side was assessed in 


PERSE. cco Ri ccvewetcctdedteaies 703,155 
In 1927 at (an increase of 436.1%). 3,769,825 
In 1922 the total assessed value in the 

Borough of Roselle was......... 7,105,600 


In 1927 (an increase of 62.8% ).... 11,570,950 

The section adjacent to the park in 
Roselle was assessed in 1922 at... 1,071,245 
In 1927 (an increase of 147%)..... 2,646,100 
The accountants who made the study note that 
633 
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the increase in assesse ilues in the Tenth Ward 


of Elizabeth outsi the district adjoining the 
park for the five year period is 64.1%. If the 
development of t trict adjoining the park 
had been no greater than that for the rest of the 
ward, the increase in assessable values at that rate 
would be $450,722 for a total of $1,153,877 instead 
of the actual total of $3,769,825. The difference 
of $2,615,948 in assessed values is attributed di- 
rectly to park influence. In Roselle, the rate of 
increase for the portion of the Borough outside 
ot the park district was 34.5%. If this were the 
rate for the whole borough, the increase in assess- 


able rates would be $369,580 for a total of $1.,- 
440,825, instead of the actual total of $2,646,100, 
a difference of $1,205,275, again attributable to 


park influence 


Celebrating Its ‘Tenth 


Ann iversary 


All of Pasadena celebrated on November 17th 
the tenth anniversat its Community Play- 
house, which the believes to be an essential 
and valuable part of community life. 

The Pasadena Community Playhouse is a civic 
enterprise operated under a Governing Board 
with the following committees: Executive Com- 
mittee ; Green Room and Cast Supper Committee ; 
Music Committee and Playhouse News Commit- 
tee. Cooperating with the Governing Board is a 
Community Playhouse Guild made up of several 


leading citizens. On the 


hundred of Pasadet 
staff are a business manager, publicity director, 
box office treasur cretary to the manager, 
assistant box office urer, doorman, staff sec- 
retary, engineer, head usher and parking attend- 
ant. Gilmor Brow: irectot the Plavhouse 


was awarded in 1926 the Arthur Noble prize 

given annually to Pasadena’s most useful citizen. 
he last decade Mr. Brown has chosen and 

n the last 

directed three hundred plays, « 


fifty originals, twelve Shakespearean, ten Ameri- 


1f which there were 


can premieres and istinguished list of Coast 
premieres. 

During the last two years 572 people have taken 
part in the plays given at the P| 
ceipts have increased 1 ten-year period from 
$2,000 per annum $135,000, $925,000 being 


handled during the past ten years 


avhouse. Re- 





Football Tests in the 
Middle West 


An interesting experiment in football tests was 
recently worked out in some of the middle west- 
ern cities for which J. R. Batchelor, field secre- 
tary of the P. R. A. A., is serving as district rep- 
resentative. 

Using as a basis the football scoring tables 
worked out by V. K. Brown, of the Chicago 
South Park Commission, suggestions for the tests, 
directions for holding them, publicity items and 
similar information was sent all the cities in the 
territory. The meet was scheduled for Novem- 
ber 12th, but it could be run off any day before 
that date. 

Four events were provided for boys ranging 
in age from ten to eighteen years. These events 
were scored on a point basis, which afforded an 
opportunity for boys of ten years to have an equal 
chance with boys of eighteen years of age. The 
events were punt for distance, drop kick for dis- 
tance, place kick for distance, the ball being placed 
in position on ground and not held by a fellow 
contestant, and the forward pass for distance. 
The tests were given with an official inter-colle- 
ejate ball and the distance measured from a re- 
straining line—a goal line on a regulation foot- 
ball field. 

fourteen cities participated \fter the local 
tests had been held the results were sent by wire 
to Mr. Batchelor in Chicago and the scores were 
tabulated and sent out over the Associated Press 
wire. Interesting comments accompanied the 
telegrams and letters. Ely, Minnesota, faced a 
cold situation in holding tests with the tempera- 
ture six above zero and with a hard wind blow- 
ing. At Hibbing, too, the temperature was nearly 
zero and the tests were given in a snow storm. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, had 100 boys in the meet. 
In St. Paul an eleven-year-old boy won first in- 
dividual honors. 

Through the courtesy of the Chicago South 
Park Commission a beautiful football trophy was 
given to Mitchell, South Dakota, which won high- 
est honors with a total score of 3,168 points 

In the reports now coming in are very fine 
comments on the tables and the event as a whole. 
Several cities report they are still having requests 


1 


for trials. It 1s hoped later to conduct events in 


basket ball, baseball, soccer and swimming. 
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Learning to Know the Animals in the Zoo 
and the Trees, Shrubs and 


Flowers 1n the Park* 


W. F. Jacosy, 


Director of Parks, Dallas, Texas 


Dallas through its Park Board has been anxious 
to have the children taught to love the flowers, 


trees and shrubs, and also to become interested in 
animals in the zoo. To this end we have used zoo- 
logical and natural history exhibits at our state 
fairs, playground picnics at the zoo, newspaper 
irticles about zoological specimens of interest and 


als born at the zoo, signs on cages 

nimals, giving the natural habi- 
ictures of new animals that come 
and baby animals that are born, and contests 


use in teaching the children to 
these things are not original 


vith D \We have gathered these ideas from 
iri0 es and put them into effect in Dallas. 
‘rom our neighboring city of Fort Worth, we 
vot the idea of holding the Elephant’s Birthday 
Party 


In popularizing the zoological garden, we re- 
cently held three activities. One we called the 
Elephant’s Birthday Party, another the Animal 
Naming Contest and the third, the Zoological 
Memory or Animal Identification Contest. 

[he Elephant’s Birthday Party is an annual 
affair. The children are invited to come to the 
zoo and they are given birthday cake. At the 
last party one of the large hotels made a cake 
eight feet high and six feet through, with an ele- 


ractive thing for the children, 

that twenty-five policemen 
re helpless in the mob which swept them aside 
der to reach the cake. We gave away 11,000 
test was the animal naming con- 
test. We had some baby animals, three baby 


iress given at the Recreation Congress, 


1927. 


leopards and three baby panthers, so we offered 
awards to each child whose suggestion was taken 
in naming an animal. The number and kinds of 
names suggested were very surprising. During 
that time we took occasion to tell the chil- 
dren about the panther and about the leopard. 
We told them, for instance, that the panther is 
commonly known in America by six different 
names and there are seven different species of 
panther. We also took occasion to tell some 
Indian legends about the panther. Panthers with 
the Indians in Mexico and South America are very 
sacred. 

The zoological memory and animal identification 
contest was the most interesting to the children. 
We removed all identification signs from the 
cages and substituted numbers. Then the children 
were told that the numbers on the cages would 
correspond to those on a card, and they had to 
tell what the animal’s name was and where it 
came from. They were allowed to get informa- 
tion from any source possible except the park 
employees. That was done for two reasons. One 
reason was that the park employees were not 
available at all times to all the children, and an- 
other reason was that they did not know. The 
contest covered a period of two weeks. 

We had three classes, the mammals, the birds 
and reptiles, and then under each was the division 
of the mammals or birds, or reptiles to be con- 
When a child put the 
answer down, for instance, as a chimpanzee or 


sidered in the contest. 


ape or monkey, it was under a general division of 
primates. Also he learned that the opossum and 
the kangaroo were marsupials, that is, animals 
that carry their young ina pouch. He learned also 
that there are several different kinds of elephants, 
such as the Indian elephant, the African elephant, 
the pigmy elephant, and the Sumatra elephant. 
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If we ever have another contest, I should like 


to teach the children more about the life spans 


of animals. For instance, there are some species 
of ducks, geese, parrots and ravens that live over 
200 years. There are elephants that live from 
150 to 200 years, ari pike and carp live 150 years. 
The horse lives to be about 20 to 25 years old, 
the common hous ine or ten years; the queen 
bee four or five y and the working bee six 
weeks. I have often heard the idea advanced that 


if you had rheut uu could cure it by let- 


vouch for the cure, 


ting a bee sting yo | canno 
but I can guarantee that if you have a bee sting 


you, you will forget the rheumatism for the time 


being. 
When we looked through the papers in answer 
to the questions, we found some very original an- 


swers. If the children did not know, they did not 
take much trouble to find out in a good many 
cases, and therefore the next time we shall try 
to help them more than we did. For instance, 
if they did not know where a certain specimen 
came from, they would say, “from the world,” or 


it came “from the monkey islands.” That was 





their idea of “getting by” with a question. There 
were two or three answers that were rather de- 
batable. One said that the stork’s habitat was 
everywhere. 

About the most effective means we have of 
familiarizing the children with zoological speci- 
mens is the motion picture. When we receive a 
new specimen, or have a new animal born at the 
zoo, we take motion pictures of the specimen and 
show the pictures at the Palace Theatre and on 
our own screens. We also take particular pains 
to buy all the animal pictures we can and show 
them as often as we can. 

While we have not made perhaps the progress 
that other cities have in familiarizing children 
with trees, shrubs and flowers, we have made a 
start and are using the following methods: con- 
tests on protection and park beautification, one- 
act plays, botanical exhibits at the state fair, news- 
paper articles, identification signs on trees in our 
parks. | 

In our pecan groves it is quite a problem to 
keep the children from taking the green fruit off 
We have tried, for two 


the trees in the fall. 
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teach them not to take the green fruit. 

he green fruit is not fit to eat, 
d place, they will spoil next year’s 
the green fruit. They know if 
frost comes, and the hulls 


e ed open, that we shall allow them to pick 

off the ground. We take the playground 

ildren out to the pecan groves and shake the 
ees and allow the children to pick up the nuts. 

he botanical contest was divided into two peri- 

tudy period and an examination. Fifty 

vere selected and placed in our green- 

ust (hey were allowed to stay there about 

ne month with tags on bearing the names of the 

information on how they were propa- 

rater he children were taken by their play- 

tructors or mothers and allowed to 

e plants \t the end of the month the 

ere changed, the tags taken off and numbers 

ibstitute The children were given cards on 


Te the 


put down the names of the plants oppo- 
numbers and to tell how the plants were 
opag ited 


In the discussion which followed Mr. Jacoby’s 


address, Dr. Lee suggested the possibility of hav- 
ing a contest in the drawing of animals. One set 
of pictures might be judged by a scientist to de- 
termine whether the facts portrayed were accu- 
rate, and another set, he suggested, might well be 
judged by an artist on the basis of the artistic 
ability shown. 

Mr. Jacoby stated that about 2,000 children 
took part in the zoological memory contest. One 
little girl knew every specimen. In the botanical 
contest an eight-year-old girl had only one error, 
the misspelling of a word. 

The question was raised as to whether the chil- 
dren visited the zoo in school time. Mr. Jacoby 
replied that they do not though he wished very 
much it might be done. In Toledo it is required 
that the children spend one day at the zoo. In 
Dallas, the playground directors are asked to hold 
at least one picnic a year with the children at the 
zoo. The Park Department maintains the Texas 
Museum of Natural History; it purposes to col- 
lect all the animals and birds indigenous to Dallas 
and surrounding country and take the exhibit 


about to the schools. 











PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK, 


A New Type of Stone 
Trail Shelters 


A number of stone trail shelters placed by the 


Palisades Interstate Park Commission in Harri- 
\ 


man State Park, New York, for the use of hikers, 


are novel both in material used and its treatment 


and in principles of design and location. They 
are an adaptation the well known Adirondack 
open trail shelter and of the somewhat similar 
open front cabins used in the trails of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. But instead of being 


built of logs, thes tructures are constructed 


of rough stones om the ample supply of 


glacial boulders scattered everywhere in the park. 
The only timber used is in the roof rafters; the 
roofing is of heavy slat in selecting the boulders 


for the walls and moy them to the shelter site, 


care is taken to pr the covering of lichens 


and the dark weatheri1 f ages. Large irregular 
boulders, some we y several tons, are used for 


A NEW TYPE OF SHELTER 
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the lower courses, and smaller ones higher up 

There are three fireplaces in connection with 
each shelter. In front is one sufficiently large 
for two foot sticks to give warmth at night as 
well as plenty of room for pots and pans. An 
ingenious feature of the cabin is the design of 
the chimney pillars that support the roof. Each 
pillar, four feet square on the base and tapering 
at the roof, has a flue and at the bottom an iron 
erate with room for two or three cooking dishes. 
These are sheltered by the overhang of the roof 
and do away with the difficulty of making a cook- 
ing fire in the rain. Stone benches made of gran- 
ite slabs found ready to hand are placed around 
the inner walls, and a bed shelf of light poles 1s 
built along the back wall with room for one dozen 
people to sleep. 

The shelters are located on the principle of 
scenic outlooks, commanding broad views over the 
mountains and Hudson gorge. Pure water will 
be provided either by driving wells or by covering 
springs within a few hundred feet of the shelters 


with a concrete box with a pipe outlet. 


ee 
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Another consideration in locating the shelters 
was their placement in such a way that the longer 
trails across the park might be divided by a hik- 
ing party into suitable portions for a week-end 
or two-day hike. They are built at points where 
a hiking party can walk into them from the rail- 
roads or highways bordering the park in an after- 
noon, spend the night in them and walk out the 
next day to some homeward bound station. 
Plenty of fuel has been cut and stacked near the 
shelters—enough to last for several seasons. 


Recreation and Game 


lhe total number of people using the national 
rests for recreation increased 12 per cent in 
1926 as compared with 1925. Special-use per- 
mittees and their guests increased 8.5 per cent, 
hotel and resort guests 13.5 per cent, picnickers 
15.3 per cent, and transient motorists 14.6 per 
cent. On the other hand, campers decreased 3.3 
per ‘ ent. 

lhe year saw 158 camp grounds improved in 
whole or in part; there are now 757 with some 
improvements out of more than 1,500 now used 
heavily by the public. The expenditures for this 
purpose were $41,072. The total cost of the im- 
provements to date has been $199,671, of which 
$42,522 has been contributed in cash, material, or 
ibor by private or public cooperators. 


lhe situation as to camp-ground improvements 
is as shown in Table 14. 

Total con- Addi- 
structed tional 
to Dec. numbers 

Clas mprovement 31, 1926 needed 
Water SQUONGS. ..55<.ss5 008 156 541 
loilets 5 hol wks a oi 0 ere 1,746 4.614 
rer ee 1,321 4,754 
go, eee 1,073 6,193 
lables and benches.......... 1,814 8,141 
Shelters errr 82 390 
POGEITSRMES 4.04 ci ccnameonns 63 178 
Booths, registration, etc...... 124 562 
NE, SE csc tect nena 29 73 

CRGNNNS. BETES occ vic cntues 1,923 1,292 
DAISCOMMNCOUS 6.2.2 isc nudean 2 1,000 

8,333 28,338 


To complete the improvements listed above 
would cost approximately $515,000. Practically 
all of the 1,500 areas used heavily for camping 
purposes by the public would then be reasonably 
supplied with simple conveniences, while camping 
would be concentrated where the fire risk is low 
and the presence of campers does not menace the 
purity of the water supplies of communities. 

Every effort is being made by the Forest Service 
to eliminate unsanitary conditions upon national- 
forest lands, but upon some areas unsatisfactory 
conditions still exist. 


The national forests are rich in resources of 
very great value for other than purely material 
purposes. As our population grows and land 
use becomes more intensive, there will be an in- 
creasingly felt need for wilderness areas where 
refreshment of body and spirit may be obtained 
in the surroundings of unspoiled nature, and 
where the choicest features of our great mountain 
regions may be enjoyed in all of their native 
beauty and grandeur. It is not too soon to give 
thought to future social requirements along these 
lines and to make definite provisions for them, 
in due measure, as a part of the planning neces- 
sary for the orderly development of forest re- 
sources and the realization from them of the 
maximum public benefits. 


It will, therefore, be the aim to keep substan- 
tial portions and some of the outstanding scenic 
features of the national forests available for forms 
of recreation impossible where automobile roads, 
commercial enterprises, and other popularizing 
facilities for use are encouraged. Excluding 
Alaska, one-third of the gross area of the national 
forests is in roadless areas of 10 townships (that 
is, 230,000 acres) or more each; and even when 
the road-and-trail program now mapped out is 
completed, more than one-fourth will be in such 
areas. This will not prevent the orderly use of 
timber, forage, and water resources as future 
needs may dictate. It will, however, prevent the 
unwise destruction of recreational values which 
are steadily attaining greater social significance 
and importance. The Forest Service plans to 
withhold these areas against unnecessary road 
building and forms of special use of a commercial 
character which would impair their wilderness 
character—From the Report of the Forester, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Sept. 1, 1927. 











The Engineer’s Problem 


in the Construction of a Modern 
Ten-Acre Plavfield* 


A. E. 
1 of Park 
The Minnea, Boa las just finished 


play OT( yunds, 


“ry 


the constructio1 | 
When build- 


four of whicl e fields 
ing a playgrou res are necessary to 
accommodate ( irious play spaces 
and equipment ive enough room for 
planting trees, flowers—thus giving 
the playground e appearance and not the 
semblance of a t, empty lot 

The improvement ten-acre field costs be- 
tween $75,000.01 $100,000.00, depending 
upon the amount ing and drainage neces 
sary. The entir 1 playfield is paid for 


vhich it is located, the 


by the neighbor! 


assessments ranging $70.00 for a fifty-foot 


lot adjacent to the $10.00 for the lots 
which are located out one-half mile from the 
playground. Althot iccording to the Elwell 
law, assessments spread over a period of 
five, ten, fifteen, or twenty vears, 1n most cases 
the ten-year period is adopted 


A topographical survey, including plan, 1s first 


made of the grow hich are to be acquired. 


The adjacent land is shown on this plan so that 


the plan can be u x the acquisition of the 
property. This plat ilso used by our superin- 
tendent in designing the improvement of the field. 


of the field, | 


In discussing 1ctir 
shall take up the ; kinds of work in the 
order that they a1 ed out 

{ 

The grading of the field is the first operation. 
The land in its original state is rough and some- 
times low. If the nal ground has a surface 
~ A paper presented t ers [he American Institute 
of Park Executives I \met P Society, at Phila 


September 


delphia, Pa., 


640 


By 


BERTHE, 


Commissioners, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


of loam, this 1s stripped off—usually by elevating 


grader—and placed 1n a stockpile. The subgrad- 


ing then is usually done with a steam or 


gas 
shovel, and teams or light trucks. The finished 
grade is nearly a level plain, the ground sloping 
gently from the building to a bank near the street. 

(he athletic field, which is used as a skating 
rink in the winter, is a sunken plain from two to 
A catch 
The 


slope of the ground when finished has about a 


three feet below the surrounding levels. 
basin is placed in the center of this field. 
0.5 per cent. grade, which is ample for drainage. 
The 


accommodate baseball, football, and skating. 


sunken field is about 350 feet square—to 

Upon the subgrade a six-inch layer of clay is 
placed, over which is laid a six-inch layer of loam, 
thus making a foot of surfacing for the lawn, 
enough in our climate to keep the grass from dry- 
ing or burning out. The shrubbery plantings are 
provided with an additional foot of loam, while 
each tree is provided with at least one cubic yard 
of loam. The level areas, excepting the spaces 
for the tennis courts, wading pool, walks, and 
building, are seeded and rolled. If there are banks 
along the streets, they are given about a five to 
one slope and sodded. The cost of grading is 
usually about 40 cents per cubic yard, or a total 


of $30,000.00 to $40,000.00. 


2. DRAINAGE 


Drainage is the next item. The tennis courts, 
wading pool, building, sunken field, and other 
low places are usually drained into a nearby sewer. 
Jf the sewer is for sanitary purposes only, then 
the surface water is drained into a nearby lake 
or to a storm sewer. The pipe is never smaller 
than ten inches in diameter and is of vitrified clay. 
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We use no small pipe because of the danger of 
filling with dirt and the impossibility of cleaning. 
Manholes are constructed along the lines not more 
than 300 feet apart, in order to permit cleaning. 
The catch basins and manholes are constructed of 
cement brick with a heavy cast-iron top. The pipe, 
including the laying, costs about $1.25 a lineal 
foot and the manholes or basins—$50.00 each. 
The total cost of drainage is usually about $1,- 
UOU.00 


3. WatTER SUPPLY 


(he water supply is brought into the park from 
a city main in a nearby street, and a 14-inch line 
run into the building where a meter is installed. 
Chis line supplies the building, drinking foun- 
tains, and sprinkling taps. Three-quarter-inch 
pipe is used for the sprinkling lines. This pipe 
is placed only a foot under ground and is drained 
each fall. The sunken field is flooded in the win- 
The cost 


ter from fire hydrants in the vicinity. 


iter installation is about $1,200.00. 


ot the \\ 


t. SHELTER BUILDING 


\ building measuring about 50 by 80 feet, of 
Colonial or Spanish design, is next constructed. 
lhese buildings usually have basements used for 
x plant and storage. The main floor has 
a room about 50 feet by 30 feet, which is used for 
in summer and as a warming 
(off of each end for this room 
A check- 


are provided just off one side of 


women’s lavatories. 


Che buildings are heated by hot 
These buildings cost from $12,- 


$16,000.00. 


vater or steam 


000.00 te 


WALKS, STEPS, AND CURB 


valks and steps are then laid upon 
ind. No cement work is ever put 
If the fill- 
a sand cushion of at least one inch 


on fills that have not finished settling. 


is provided. The walks are given a pitch outward 
] 


ot men pet 


| foot for drainage. The base is 


inches thick, while the surface is one inch 


, 


thick, making a total of 3% inches. 


Expansion 
joints are placed every forty feet. Batch mixers 
are used to mix the concrete. 

The base is a 1-2-4 mix, the coarse aggregate 
being crushed, washed gravel ranging in size from 

inch to 14 inch. 

The surface is a mortar mixture of one part 


clean sand, one part granite screenings, and one 
part cement. This surface is colored; 4 pound 
of black and two pounds of red mortar color be- 
ing used with each sack of cement. 

The steps are of similar construction. The 
curb, however, is constructed in one course: 2% 
parts of sand to one part of cement. The cost 
of this cement work is about $7,000.00. 


6. CEMENT WapbING PooL 


The wading pools are either square or round, 
measuring about 60 feet in diameter. The floor 
is constructed in the same way as the walk except 
that it is 4% inches thick and is reinforced with 
a welded square-mesh, cold-drawn,  steel-wire 
fabric made of No. 10 wire on 6-inch centers. The 
curb surrounding the pool is seven inches by thirty 
inches and reinforced with four “%4-inch rods. 
The top of the curb is eighteen inches above the 
floor, while the floor has a pitch of one foot to- 
ward the emptying pipe in the center. This makes 
the water 18 inches deep at the center when six 
inches deep at the curb. The same pipe is used 
for filling and emptying and is operated by a 
valve in a manhole outside the pool. The floor 
is sealed either with tar or asphalt. The pool 
complete costs about $2,000.00. 

7. CONCRETE TENNIS CouRTS 

\ll of our new tennis courts are now con- 
structed of concrete. We have at present 65 con- 
crete courts throughout the city. A 10-acre play- 
field usually contains four such courts. The size 


if concrete per court is 118 feet by 50 feet, with 
a pitch of four inches toward the net-line, where 
a small gutter is constructed which leads the water 
into a catch basin. Construction joints are placed 
on some of the playing lines. The slabs are con- 
tinuous from the net-line to the back-stop and are 
from 12 to 18 feet wide. 

The base is a 1-2'%4-4 mix and is three inches 
thick. The coarse aggregate is crushed, washed 
eravel %4-inch to 134-inch. The surface is the 
same mix as that of the walk and is 14-inch 
thick. The same reinforcing is used in the base 
as in the wading pool floor. The color is some- 
what darker than that of the walk, 4% pound of 
black being used per sack of cement instead of 
i pound. 

The backstops are 2'%-inch pipe set into con- 
crete, 10 feet apart. The wire fabric is 12 feet 
wide, No. 11 gauge and hot galvanized after weav- 


ing. 
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The playing lines are painted about once every degree the beautification of the field. About 50 
two years. deciduous trees, mostly elms, are planted along ' : 
Four concrete ts cost approximately $6,- the streets and in the park. Approximately 4,000 
000.00. square yards of shrubbery and flowers are also 
‘ge ee eae set out, while a few evergreens are scattered about 
e the park. The banks are sodded while the level 
The playground equipment is of pipe construc- areas are seeded and rolled. 
tion set into concret Chere are several good The cost of this planting is in the neighbor- : 
companies making 1 equipment and the one hood of $5,000.00. 
quoting us the best rice 1s awarded the order 
for the equipment h includes installation. 11. ENGINEERING AND CONTINGENCIES 
The women’s a1 ildren’s apparatus con- 


bla oe A 4 per cent. charge against the above costs 
SIStS OT: , . —a ° 
> ee: is added for overhead. ‘This charge pays tor pre- 
Z sets Swings i : * 
. liminary and final surveys and plans, instrument 








2 Teetet me ; : 
en work during construction, office work required for 
cnt Whine th payment of bills, issuing financial statements, com- 
86 foet alide piling cost data. | 
ie ihe wat te eee ee rhis cost is about $3,000.00. 
; te ee sii iat ina atl Of course, these plans and estimates are not | 
eee always carried out to the letter; often beneficial 
; V. iti . b ma changes are made during the construction period. 
ty “ng 7 The main object is to secure the best construction 
1 Turning pol . 
i ta at the most reasonable price. However, great 
1 High jump care is taken not to exceed any estimate, as it 1s 
; set Flying m almost impossible, under our Elwell Law, to go 
"} er matee ; back to the people for additional funds with which 
; Base ball ba to carry the work to completion. 
2V r ball 
l + sod i ea 
rn nn eae The Nature Almanac.—Many recreation 
~ workers have secured copies of Profesor Vinal’s 
_ Nature Almanac for 1927 containing interesting 
In lighting ot ounds we have as yet nature facts for every day of the year. Those who | ‘ 
endeavored onlv 1 ide sufficient light for failed to purchase the Almanac will be interested 
discrimination of Where there are walks to know that a few copies are still available which | 
and foliage, 12-1 ht standards equipped may be secured for 20c instead of 40c, the regu- 
with 150-watt lamy ed about 150 feet apart lar price of the publication. The fact that the 
are used. The 1 aces and apparatus ‘on Almanac is no longer current from the point of I 
lighted with 30-foot pendant-type standards hav- view of the dates in no way detracts from the 
ing a 500-watt lat Chis illumination is suffi- value of the facts given or the suggestions for | 
cient for ordinat tivities such as skating, foot- activities offered. 
ball practice, gy1 ti No overhead wires are 
permitted in the { Uhe telephone and powei = - 
lines are in lead s ed cables placed about two 
feet undergrout M h 9 D : P 
There are abou lights of each kind 1 ot ers a\ rogram ; 
a oe 7 \ very lovely Mothers’ Day Program has been 
; prepared by the P. R. A. A. Community Drama ¢ 
sivas Service. It includes suggestions for banquets, ' 
The planting of the park is one of the most lists of poems and music, and a short play by 


important items n this depends to a large |.ucy Barton. The price is twenty-five cents. 








“How Can a City Recreation System In- 


crease the Sum Total of Unorganized, 


Individual and Small Group Play 


and Recreation?” * 


By Proressor Jay B. Nasu, 


School of Education, New York University 


ing | am going to outline the prob- 

lems which | am to discuss so that we may better 
visualize the task we have in the stimulation of 
lividual and the unorganized groups in the 

unity. (See chart on page 647; note the 

oss sections which represent the age groups in 


Group |—Ages zero to six. In this pre-school 


Lo neluding the kindergarten age, there are 
pproximately sixteen million children. About 
fifteen million are below the age of five and 
ibout one million or a little less in kindergarten. 


eans sixteen million children in this age 
mfronted with cramped conditions 
civilization” has thrown around 

e situation is tragic. We owe these 
ren protection and guidance—they get little of 
\Ve pride ourselves today upon being an un- 
timental people. We claim that we look “hard 
cts in the face” and decide issues on that basis 
are “a practical group of Yankee 

peopl \re we so practical—let me contrast the 
that faces the little children of the 

ities of this country with that of the boy recently 
ipped 1 cave in Kentucky. He owned the 
ive and probably went in there to explore it in 
order that 
found himself trapped and for twenty-one days 
headlines carried the drama of that boy. The 


he might make money out of it. He 


state department sent help from the mining bu- 
reaus—the state militia came. Help from the 
S. Department of Mines came—in all about 


$150,000 was spent in trying to rescue that one 

man. I do not regret the money that was spent 
trying to save the life of this boy but 
\ } tion Congress, Memphis, Tenn. 


it is a great contrast to the way we calmly face 
the fact that each year approximately 2,580 little 
children are killed playing in the streets of 
America. 

You see no headlines in the papers about these 
little children. Are we going to stand by and 
allow the physical toll to be as heavy as we are 
paying today? That is our first question to be 
faced practically. 

Group II—-Public School Age. This group 
numbers about twenty-five million children. 
Most of them are under compulsory education 
laws in the elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. See chart page 647. 

In this school age we have three problems—the 
in-school problem, the after-school problem and 
the vacation and holiday problem. 

Group III—-Post-School Group. Over and 
above the foregoing the community problem in- 
volving some sixty-six million people. 

I cannot see how we are going to face these 
play and recreation problems without facing these 
three administration situations: the problem of 
the pre-school child; the problem of the school 
age child; the problem of the individual who is 
beyond the range of the home and the school. 

What is the function of a recreation depart- 
ment in stimulating play and recreational activi- 
ties in connection with the individual group in all 
three of this administration situation. 

Responsibility in the Pre-School Group. I 
feel sure that the play of the small child up to 
the age of six, and even up te the age of eight, 
must be solved in connection with the home. 

We may sit in a swivel chair and talk theoreti- 
cally about the child of five or six walking to a 
public playground, but the public playground is 
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not a nursery. It cannot take care of children 
of that age. 

There is not a person in this room, and I doubt 
whether there are very many in America, who 
would be willing to have their children of that 


1 


age go two or three blocks to a public playground. 


Then what is to be done. There are three or four 
ways to solve this problem. 
Backyard playgrounds will help. We may talk 


about living in cities and about being city people, 


but the fact remains that in the neighborhood of 


seventy-five per cent of the people of America 
live in one or two-fa! houses Most of those 
people have some kit backyard \n astound- 


ing thing is the that most people who do 


have backyards put them practically to no use for 


children’s play pury 


For this age play facilities must be near the 
home. It must be that the mother can step 
to the back door a . “Johnny,” and Johnny 
will be there Chi in the city even where 
the child has to go out and play in the street 
and hear the curss f truck and automobile 
drivers as he dodges in and around their vehicles. 

The mother wants her child of that age within 
calling distance The backyard must be utilized. 
For the price I a spal ire ran automobile 
the backyard of ai me can be equipped so that 
it will monopoliz: rge part of the time of the 
child from the time he two until he is six or 
eight vears of ag 

Some fine prot vork has been done in 
connection with ird plavgrounds. Tam 


Deering, now of San Di is a pioneer in this 


field. Los Angel Oakland have special 
backyard playground bureaus. W. S. Batchelor, 
of Fort Worth, no Pittsburgh, did some orig- 


inal thinking along this line Pamphlets and 
charts may be procured from the P. R. A. A., 315 
Fourth Avenue, N« York City, and from the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., showing 
what can be done in the backyard 


How can the Recr« n Department help? It 
can bring this problem to the attention of parents. 


It should get information pamphlets into every 


home. It should prepare moving picture reels 
and slides to present the problem to mothers’ 
clubs. There is not an easier topic in all the world 
to get before any audience anywhere than the 


problem of play s; or the small child. 
The Recreation Department should get before 
the Service Clubs and Chambers of Commerce. 


There will always be an eager audience because 


there is hardly a business man whose heart will 
not miss a beat when he remembers that his little 
child may be playing in the street, when some 
careless driver swings around the corner. You 
can go before those people and tell them how 
they can plan a backyard playground. 

But in the absence of backyard space what else 
can be done? <A garage can be fixed up as a 
playroom perhaps—a basement room is not as 
good as the garage, but it is better than nothing. 
A spare room that is kept for occasional guests 
might be utilized—couldn’t a folding bed be put in 
this room in order to make space for play activi- 
ties. 

You say that it is all right, that is fine, where 
there is a vard, a spare bedroom, an attic or a 
basement—but how about the crowded cities ? 

The cities have a difficult problem to solve but 
they are meeting it. Superintendents of Recrea- 
tion ought to know what is being done. The new 
Rockefeller apartments in the Bronx district in 
New York have provisions for play spaces; the 
Sunnyside project in Queens provides community 
small child play space in the center of the block. 
Any mother can step to her back door and view 
the entire play space. Such developments are 
solving the problem for hundreds of little children 
between the ages of three and four up to eight, 
nine and even ten 

But this is not going to solve the entire prob- 
lem. We must exhaust the possibilities of root 
gardens, of garden courts, of nearby school yards 
and parks. It is the duty of the Superintendent 
of Recreation in a community to call attention to 
absolutely every asset possible that may help solve 
the problem of providing safe play space for these 
small children. 

The School Age. 
a very complicated problem. The school must 


In the next group we have 
~~ 


here be reckoned with for it is expanding in all 
directions. In the last twenty-five years the park 
department has developed from a “Keep off the 
grass department” to an activity department. We 
are calling our parks “the playgrounds of the 
people.” 

Into this complex situation come the playground 
and recreation departments saying, “We are here 
to serve this whole group of children below the 
age of six, also the children of the school age 
and the post-school age.”” We have a complicated 
situation as far as playgrounds and recreational 
administration is concerned in connection with 
city government. What can we do? 


| 
| 
| 
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\ cooperative plan must be worked out to util- 
ize all the assets of the city. The Recreation De- 
partment must take the leadership in conferences 


ooking to such plans. 


lhe heads of the various administrative bodies 
such as superintendent of schools, superintendent 
parks, superintendent of playgrounds, and 
ear { private organizations in the field could 
get together and talk over the plans, which, when 
eed upon, could be taken back to the various 
pproval. The Recreation Depart- 

ill such a conference. 


mayor or city manager might be 


all in all the heads of departments 


representative citizens could request 


ting to work out principles for the 


\ gal Community Chest organization 

elps to finance some of the private recrea- 
suggest such a meeting. 

( ire m ways in which this could be 

1k t would have to be worked out in each 


tuation. 


ilere are some of the things that might result 
m this ference and could result in a legal 
ertectly natural way: 

1. The board of education and the playground 
reau of the park department might unite on a 
mmmon plan of year-round operation of play and 
recreation activities. They might tie the work 
wether by agree upon one particular man 
throug! hom these problems could clear, the 
various boards sharing the salary. Where there 


is legal restriction against the man’s drawing two 


salaries, one board could pay the salary and the 
other retund part for “service rendered,” or could 
perform some other service, such as paying the 
salary of an assistant. 

2. Again, an official board might put a repre- 


sentative of a private organization on part-time 
work, with pay, in order to tie up the program. 
3. Again, a representative of a private organi- 

ition might act under the superintendent of 
schools without pay. 

+. Again, the representatives of various boards 
could agree that each one would take a particular 
portion out of an agreed general plan and be re- 
sponsible for that portion. 

he principal thing to remember in all this co- 
operation is that lines of jurisdiction must be 
recognized. If a man is administering a big plan 


ot this type, when he is on a school ground he is 


responsible to the superintendent of schools; if 
he is on a park ground he is responsible to the 
superintendent of parks. 

It is well to keep in mind that the stumbling- 
block in all cooperation is usually petty people 
(and all of us are liable to have a narrow view 
when we compare our work with the work of 
others). Some man is jealous of his power, and 
the smaller he is, the more jealous he is. He 
feels that some of his power will be taken away 
from him, and he can unearth a thousand legal 
reasons why the plan can not be put into effect. 

For this reason and many others, all the situ- 
ations must be taken into careful consideration 
and laid out on a very broad basis by very de- 
pendable men and women. 

Before starting any plan remember this prin- 
ciple: There is a vast difference between what 
an official can do from a strictly legal standpoint 
when he is opposed to a project and what the 
same official may do from a liberal legal stand- 
point when he is thoroughly in accord with a 


project. 


COOPERATIVE PLAN WILL LEAD TO PERMANENT 


ORGANIZATION 


If such a cooperative plan can be worked out, 
a gradual change from state laws and city charters 
can be made. When these legal changes are made, 
the school can assume full responsibility for the 
activities of the school-age child, and the recrea- 
tion department can assume full responsibility 
for the activities of the community group. 


CoMMUNITY GROUP 


What can be done with this group which rep- 
resents the rest of the community together with 
the boys and girls who have dropped out of our 
schools—this most important age of boy and girl 
life. 

Our best psychologists tell us that crime to a 
large extent is a product of strain that comes 
from lonesomeness, homesickness and from the 
strain that comes from the lack of constructive 
things to do. 

So far as the small children are concerned, their 
play opportunities must be furnished free. So 
far as the seventy million in the community age 
is concerned, they are money-making people— 
they are self-supporting. They are wage earners 
and they are going to be able in many instances 
to be organized upon a self-sustaining basis. I 








want to pause a moment to touch upon that idea. 
The self-sustaining idea of recreation for adults 
is a very much bigget 


of getting the finances 


me than just the problem 
Someone has said very 


truly that “democracy consists not merely in tak 


ing everybody into the plan, but upon taking 
everyone into the planning.” Many adult recrea- 
tion projects have failed because of the violation 
of this principle Such projects have failed 
where they wer« ed as a health, welfare or 
uplift movement ‘obody wants to be uplifted, 
and nobody wants health provided simply so they 
can turn back more to their employers; second, 


by men who sat swivel chairs mapped out 
a program and s Here is what is good for 
you. Take it.” e don’t like to take things 
that way. Third, | se in many instances activi- 
ties got mixed up vw commercialism—money 
was being made out umes and then came quar- 
Fourth, 


because the employees were not taken into the 


rels and other kit interference. 


planning. It did n me from the people. They 


did not have a part in the making of the plans. 
That is most important. Just as soon as the 
people are taken into the planning of a project, 
it becomes theirs. We are going to have to bring 
the feeling of owne the feeling of planning 


back into that group before it is ever going to be 
a success. 


We have a 


is being planned from swivel chairs. That rec- 


of recreation today that 


reation is going to fail and will keep on failing 
just as long as we neglect to take the people into 
its planning. 

For that reaso1 recreation should be made 
partially self-sustaini We can probably allo- 
cate the overhead administration but when 
there are picnics, or camps, or dances and other 
activities of that kit he people must have a part 


in the planning and the financing. 


A Recreation Ds tment is to a community 
what a self-starter is to a motor car. The self- 
starter starts sometl What do you do after 
you have started the engine? Keep your foot 
on the self-starte1 No. Results are disastrous 
if you do. You let the starter alone until it 1s 
needed. 

I do not agree with those who believe that we 
should not organize beyond the point where we 
can do things personally. I feel that we must 
stop doing so many things personally; that we 
must do more organizing; that we must be or- 


ganizers and not conductors. We must noi be 
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directors in the narrow sense of the word of tak- 
ing people by the hand and leading, but we must 
present the opportunities-—we must offer the way. 
We must make the way easy; we must lay the 
tracks and get the obstacles out of the path and 
let the group organize and progress, even if there 
is an error here or there. 

In actual practice we have not yet scratched 
the surface. We have the home group, the shops, 
the factories, the service clubs, the geographical 
groups; the community should be cross-sectioned 
in every direction, so that every member of the 
community belongs to at least one activity group. 

When we have done that, we shall find a form 
of recreation that will appeal to every individual 
in that whole seventy million, and until we have 
done that we have not reached a hundred per 
cent efficiency in playground and recreation or- 
ganization. 

Why do we want every person of the commu- 
nity to be in one of these activity groups? Why 
is it our obligation to get them into a group? 

All education today comes as a result of activity 
performed by the individual. We inherit certain 
traits but they are colored by our environment. 
Activity is the product and the means of educa- 
tion. There never has been any other way of 
education and there probably never will be. We 
want to have every individual in activities. That 
is the reason why we are going to have to stand 
with our backs against the wall and fight for 
participation as against mere looking on. 

The man who comes before you and says there 
is as much value in watching a game as in playing 
We do not 


want gladiatorial contests with a few people per- 


it, does not know his psychology. 


forming and a great mass on the bleachers be- 
cause only the group of people in the field are 
receiving the benefit of that activity. 

The joy of life comes from doing. The joy of 
life comes from creating. The joy of life comes 
from helping. The joy of life comes from doing 
the things we want to do. Someone said that iif 
you want to influence anybody vou must begin 
with the good things which that individual can 
do well. Whenever you find people in the slums 
or in the hill district your responsibility to the 
individual and to the group is to see that those 
individuals have opportunities to enter into inter- 


‘ 


‘wants.” 
We have also the responsibility of so guiding those 
“wants” so that they will conform to the best 
ideals of society. 


esting activities in accordance with their 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PLAYGROUNDS 
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From ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION, BY 


J. B. NAsH 











Enlarging the Service of the Recreation 


Departm ent * 


executive in Cedar 


Willard Hayes, 


Rapids, is discussit e Service Bureau, inter- 
preted by him as ture of the recreation pro- 
gram covering the tivities conducted by a rec- 
reation department for other organizations in the 
city, stated that in | munity the bureau was 
exceedingly helpfu nteresting the citizens in 
the entire recreatio1 gram. Between March, 
1926, and March, 1927, two hundred and six 
groups were give! te service. The depart- 
ment has trained leadership for local groups, pre 
pared programs for it tries, churches and sim- 


ilar oganizations, mad kits available, issued 


monthly party bulleti song sheets, provided 


leadership and carri 1 great variety of activi- 
ties. Mr. Hayes warned against making the Bu- 
reaii merely a convenience bureau. It is most im- 
portant that high standards be maintained and 
emphasis put on widespread participation and the 
improvement of the taste of the group. Careful 


records should be kept and 


system analysis and or- 
ganization applied if the service is to be vital. 
In summarizing, Mr. Hayes emphasized the im- 
portance of a Service Bureau as an aid in getting 
community-wide recreation started, in making 
more contacts for the recreation organization, in 
lunteer leaders, in silenc- 


providing an outlet for 
ing critics, in helping in emergencies such as 
securing an increase in the budget. 

Miss Corinne Fondé of the Houston Recreation 
Department presented the meeting the results 
of a study made on the subject of Service Bureaus. 
In making the study, Miss Fondé sent question- 
naires to 150 cities. The information presented 
in her report was based on about fifty-five re- 
plies. Some of the facts given by Miss Fondé 
follow : 

Sixteen cities stated that they have definitely 
organized Service Bureaus; thirteen said that 
while they had no organized Service Bureau they 
were performing many of its functions. 

In reply to the question as to whether a charge 
was made, thirteen cities reported no charge; 
twelve stated that they made a charge or required 
a deposit for one or more of such services as the 


*Discussion at section meeting at the Recreation Congress, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, October 
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provision of equipment, costumes, movie machine 
slides, party and picnic kits, lighting equipment, 
musical equipment, special classes, character make- 
up and various types of leadership. 

The general practice seemed to be not to charge 
for advice, planning or reference (including bul- 
letins and library) service, but to charge for the 
use of fragile equipment, for the use of ordinary 
equipment for more than one day and for the ac- 
tual assignment of a leader or operator. Seven 
cities reported a system of record keeping includ- 
ing the following: 

Costume and property service record blank. 
Other services are recorded upon blanks furnished 
individual supervisors 

General blank and receipt form for recording 
services 

Keeping of records by social recreation director 
who is entirely in charge of outside services 

Special record blank for use of dramatic equip- 
ment. Other services recorded in the monthly 
report of special directors 

Card Index 

Record of all services 

A very interesting feature of the study was 
the resulting list of varied activities conducted by 
the Service Bureaus. They were as follows: 

1. Assistance in planning parties, picnics and 
hikes for organizations, churches, neighborhood 
and, family groups 

2. Assistance with parties and other activities 
for children of the more privileged groups (fee 
charged ) 

3. Party Bulletins 

4. Loan of kits containing equipment for parties 
and. picnics 

5. One or more of the following types of lead- 
ership: a. Game leader for picnics and parties; 
b. story teller in costume; c. hike leader for study 
or recreation; d. handcraft instructor and e. folk 
dancing instructor 

6. Assistance with planning special programs 
for children 

7. Information on planning games 

8. Conducting of game leaders’ institute for 


volunteers 


———_ $c 
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9. Programs at hospitals, old people’s homes 
and orphan homes 

10. List of names and addresses of commer- 
cial performers who may be called upon for Punch 
and Judy shows and acts of various kinds 

11. Teaching games by radio 

12. Provision to program committees of civic 
organizations and local groups of demonstrations 
and recreational activities such as barber shop 
quartettes, harmonica quartettes, string sextettes, 
whistling soloists, tumbling teams, pyramid teams, 
boxing contests, wrestling exhibits, folk dancing, 
stilt stunts, rodeo fancy roping, diabolo teams, 
ocarina soloists, clog dancing and one-act plays 

13. Assistance to local organization in planning 
recreation programs for meetings 

14. Furnishing of meeting places for groups 
and organizations for social gatherings, dances, 
business meetings, lectures, card parties, musi- 
caies, e 
15. Provision of slides and moving picture reels 
on playground subjects for clubs and other groups 

16. Supplying of list of hikes and auto trips 
17. Granting of permits for use of intown 
camps, fireplaces and picnic grounds 

18. Granting of permits for use of gymnasiums 
and field and club houses and similar facilities 

19. Provision of lights at small rental fee for 
lawn parties and socials 

20. Assistance to shops, stores, industries, 
churches and other organizations in organizing 
play activities 

21. Presentation of children’s plays and puppet 
troupes to local groups—fee charged to cover use 
of equipment and for services of directing 

22. Advice in selection and organization of 
playground festivals, plays and pageants 

23. Reference to books on production, cos- 
tumes, scenery, make-up and plays and pageants 
from drama library 

24. Making up characters for plays 

25. Provision of costumes and stage draperies 

26. Furnishing of lighting equipment for dra- 
matic productions 

27. Permits for use in outdoor theatre 

28. Classes in marionettes (distinct from play- 
eround puppets ) 

29. Story library 

30. Loan of moving picture machine slides and 
reels 

31. Provision of song leadership 

32. Advice in selection and organization of 
operas and musical plays and skits 


33. Provision of books on production of oper- 
ettas and musical plays and programs 

34. Supplying of song books or sheets for 
banquets and parties 

35. Hurdy-gurdy, victrola, portable organ, sup- 
plied for clubs, parties, dances, parades and cele- 
brations 

36. Musical entertainment numbers such as 
singers, instrumentalists and orchestras 

37. Advice as to layout and equipment for 
backyard playgrounds 

38. Assistance to real estate developers in plan- 
ning layouts for playgrounds in new additions and 
assistance to nearby towns in planning playgrounds 

39. Showing playgrounds of city to those inter- 
ested 

40. Instructions for layout of tennis, volleyball 
and basketball courts, playground and _ baseball 
diamonds ~ 

41. Issuing of permits for use of diamonds and 
courts 

42. Suggestions for the organizing and con- 
ducting of athletic events, sports and tournaments 

43. Organizing of teams, leagues, tournaments 
and all athletic sports 

44. Assistance in planning for gymnasiums, 
equipment and activities 

45. Loaning of athletic equipment for one day 

46. Securing of basketball courts and ball fields 
for the teams not connected with department 
leagues 

47. Furnishing officials for public schools and 
other groups 

48. Supplying of facilities used without per- 
mits such as tennis courts, horseshoes, alleys, tennis 
nets, roque courts, putting greens, bowling, fly 
casting and archery targets 

49. Instruction in laying out of private beaches 

50. Leadership in city and county water safety 
campaigns for bathing, canoeing and sailing 

51. Assisting Girl Scouts with athletic badge 
tests 

52. Instruction in swimming and tennis and 
other sports 

53. Instruction in swimming pool construction 
and operation 

54. Loaning of boats 

55. Conducting of boat rides and excursions 
to points of interest 

56. Organization and conducting of campaigns 
for city beautiful, city clean-up week, private yard 
and garden planting and public park planting 
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57. Information on organization and operation 
of camps 

98. Maintenance of small surrounding library 
on playground and recreation 

59. Issuing of bulletins and reports relating to 
recreation 

60. Provision of information for themes and 
reports concerning recreational subjects 

61. Maintenance of Speakers’ Bureau to supply 
speakers on recreation for clubs and _ similar 
groups 

62. Directory of recreation facilities and or- 
ganization 

63. Supplying of bulletin on request, giving list 
of books to be secured from Recreation Depart- 
ment’s library 

64. Information Bureau 

65. Conducting of classes in folk dancing and 
handcraft for Girl Scouts 

66. Transporting of children to summer camps 
by motor cars 

67. Operation of city golf course 

68. Use of parks for picnics 

69. Use of large recreation room for games, 
parties and club 

70. Attractive combinations of services for 
parties and special occasions offered at less fee 
than is charged on a single service basis 

71. Opportunities to join in city-wide groups 
and to participate in such activities as matrons’ 
gym classes, hiking clubs, basketball, volleyball, 
baseball leagues of all kinds, Knot Hole Gang, 
free swimming periods, tennis tournaments, swim- 
ming meets, track meets, kite tournaments and 
activities of various kinds. (Five cities reported 
they believed attention should always be called 
to the opportunity to participate in these features 
of the regular program of departments, but that 





DISCOVERIES 


they should not be confused with the functions 
of the Service Bureau as such. ) 

“Service Bureau activities are the means of 
creating a machine which enlarges the power of 
the recreation group,” said Harold O. Berg, in the 
discussion which followed. “Don’t try to do all 
the work yourself but use the groups which use 
your organization.” , 

The questions of funds for the conducting of 
the Service Bureau brought out a number of sug- 
gestions. In Houston each department of the 
Recreation Commission sets aside a certain pro- 
portion of its budget, and groups in the commu- 
nity earn and donate special funds. Alfred O. 
Anderson of the Board of Educatioa, Cleveland, 
suggested that difficulty might be encountered in 
deciding the amount of budget which should be 
set aside, especially where funds are limited. In 
his opinion a better use of the money available 
could be made, since organized groups he felt 
do not need service as much as people unable 
to identify themselves with groups. 


Recent Grecian Discov- 
eries of Interest to 
Physical Educators 


There have been discoveries made recently in 
Athens, Greece, which should prove to be of 
great interest to all students of physical training. 
It was while workmen were excavating for a new 
building in the city that they came across two 
marble blocks on which were sculptured athletic 
exercises of the ancient Greeks. ‘These are archaic 





Dip THE ANCIENT GREEKS PLAY VOLLEY BALL? 
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Firtp Hockry AMONG THE GREEKS? 


is-relief from the wall of Themistocles and date 
back to about 500 B. C. 
under the sun” seems to be true as 
one gazes on two sides of these finely sculptured 
blocks depicting the games of the old Greeks. 


The adage “there is 


I othing new 


[here are two games of particular interest to 
irectors of physical education. One is unmistak- 
bly a game of field hockey. The other very likely 
is a game somewhat similar to volley ball. As one 
studies this latter bas-relief, he notes that there 
lhe player on the extreme left on 
one team has a ball in the palm of his right hand. 
By noting the position of the two players on the 


re two teams 


right of the other team, it is quite evident that the 


ball is to be thrown into the air. The position of 
the hands of these two players demonstrates that 
the ball is not to be caught, but is to be batted back 


ibstacle, possibly a cord stretched across 


s 


the court. 
[he compositions are particularly fine, and the 
sculpture so well done that it demonstrates beyond 
hat the work was done by one of the master 
sculptors of that period. The two blocks are in 
e national museum of Athens. 
Louis C. SCHROEDER. 


reneva, Switzerland. 


)MMENT BY JOSEPH LEE: 


(he photographs showing the field hockey and 


lley ball of the Greeks are extremely interesting. 

think they ought to receive wide publication in 

me way as they would teach thousands of boys 
nore of the actual existence and reality of the 
Greeks than many books. 


Canberra, Australia, the 
Perfect City 


When a nation has a great idea and has set 
about to work it out all the world stands by and 
either applauds or criticizes. One of the chief 
reasons why I wanted to go to Australia was to 
see Canberra, the new capital of the newest coun- 
try in the world, to find how they were doing it, 
where it was, and how much space was to be set 
aside in this new project for the use of the people. 
| was intrigued with the idea. Here was a na- 
tion, all white, starting out to build a capital 
worthy of its Anglo Saxon heritage. They could 
profit by the mistakes of all the world. They 
could build the perfect modern city, starting from 
the very ground up, could even choose the ground. 


This ideal city was to me the eighth wonder of 
the world. They have taken nine hundred square 
miles (576,000 acres) of beautiful country with 
hills around it and a river running through it, 
and built thereon a perfect city. I did not think 
I would ever live to see it but I have, and it is all 
true. An American won the competition for the 
ground plan and the days I spent there with mem- 
bers of the Commission were fruitful ones. There 
are already tennis courts, croquet, cricket, golf, 
swimming, cycling, racing, football, chess, rifle 
and gun clubs, bowls and draughts.—E-rtract from 
letter from Arabella Page Rodman. 








oseph Lee urges that play leaders help every child to succeed in some form of play. Pro- 
vide things to do when it rains and for bad days in winter. 
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Solving the Caddy 


Problem 


Executive Se Sportsmanship Brother- 


y T as 
Inc. 


There were 900,000 boys who served as 
caddies during the year on the different golf 
courses of Am Che welfare of these boys 
constitutes a responsibility that the millions of 
men and women who play the game are beginning 
to realize. 


How much responsibility should the club assume 
What is the 


the boy’s physical health ? 


for the well being of the caddy? 


effect of caddying o1 


How does he spend his time while awaiting his 
turn on the links? Just what should be the rela- 
tionship of the player to the youngster whose 
character he is consciously or unconsciously in- 


fluencing? These are some of the questions which 


are being given consideration by thoughtful men 
the boy of today is the man of 


who realize that t 
these half million future citi- 


tomorrow and that 
zens present a challenge and an opportunity to the 
golfing fraternity 

The Lenox Hills Golf Club at Farmingdale, 
Long Island, is conducting a unique and signifi- 
cant experiment. A caddy club has been organ- 
ized, trained leadership provided, and a special 
club house erected and equipped under the leader- 
ship and inspiration of Benjamin F. Yoakum, na- 
tionally known business man and _ philanthropist 
and one of the founders of the Lenox Hills Club. 
Membership has been opened to Boy Scouts, most 
of whom are caddies, in the community who 
measure up to certain standards and show a will- 
ingness to do their part. The boys are allowed 
to pay $1 a vear membership, so they feel they 


are having a part in paying for the privileges al- 
lowed them in the club house and that it is their 
club. The club has become a chapter of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood and its members are 
taught to know and to practice the code of Sports- 
manship, which 

Keep the rules 

Keep faith with your comrade. 

Keep your tempe! 


Keep yourself fit. 

Keep a stout heart in defeat. 

Keep your pride under in victory. 

Keep a sound soul, a clean mind and a healthy 
body. 

—Play the Game— 

The boys are not being pampered or spoiled by 
over-attention. They are given opportunities to 
serve on committees and to take responsibility in 
running their own organization, and thus are de- 
veloping qualities of reliability, trustworthiness, 
courtesy and efficiency. Thrift is encouraged and 
a savings system is being considered. Physical 
exercise and games indoors and out are provided. 
I:verything is done to safeguard the health and 
physical development of the boys. It is too soon 
to say much of the permanent results of the en- 
deavor but already there are indications that the 
boys themselves appreciate this sort of effort. 

Moral development is equally looked after. 
Books are provided, and addresses and talks by 
speakers who know how to reach and impress 
boys are arranged for. More important, even, 
the cooperation of the members of the club has 
been secured in setting the right example of 
Sportsmanship and playing the game on the links. 
In order to help the members to think of their re- 
sponsibility along this line and to remind them 
that in all their periods of stress and strain during 
the competition there is a future citizen present, 
the club is adding the following line to its score 
card: 

“You have rated your caddy—how has he rated 
you?” 

Grantland Rice wrote a special article on cad- 
dies for the Garden City Rotary Club which was 
made into a poster with a cartoon by Briggs and 
distributed to all the golf clubs of the section. It 
is worthy of the widest sort of circulation. Some 
of the significant paragraphs are quoted: 

The caddie is the greatest of all imitators. Each 
thing that you do in a round is setting an example 
for your caddie to follow. 

The golfer who loses his temper also loses the 
respect of his caddie, and boys are sometimes the 
wisest of all judges. Their opinions on humanity 
mean something, for they know the inside story. 

The good opinion of a caddie is a pretty good 
sign that a golfer is playing the game in the right 
spirit of sportsmanship. 

Golfers who play the game in the right spirit 
toward the caddie rarely have any complaint to 


make of a poor one. 


tt — — 
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The golfer who curses his caddie is almost sure 
to be unpopular with everyone else in the club. 

he caddie is generally as good as his treat- 
ment. If he is ne 


t a good one a square deal will 
make him one 


Character Education 


Through Scouting * 
By 
Dr. N. E. RicHarpson, 


Northwestern University 

(here are four primary principles of character 
education that parents and scoutmasters should 
have in mind. During the years 12, 13, and 14 
boys have certain marked capabilities of char- 
acter development. If normal progress toward 
strength and symmetry of character is to be 
made during these crucial years, consideration 
should be given to four principles of develop- 
ment 

First, help the boy to focus his attention upon 
a goal of personal attainment. Dr. Alfred Adler 
| call it a “Goal of Superiority.” It is really 
a mental picture of that toward which he may 
aspire. Every boy should have a character goal 

should think frequently of the kind of a person 
he is going to be. His study and play lose point 
if he is simply drifting toward some intangible, 
indefinite somewhat. The other boys know him 
as a certain kind of “guy,” but does he know the 
“ouy”’ that he is now becoming? Does he catch 
a hint, now and then, from his parents or his 
scoutmaster, suggesting what they expect of 
him? Every boy should have a standard with 
reference to which he can judge whether or not a 
particular act is creditable. 

Second, make sure that this goal of attainment 
is concrete. The abstract quality of goodness 
makes little or no appeal to boys of this age. It 
has no substantial content. It awakens no feel- 
ing of reality. It makes no particular contribu- 
tion to skill or endurance or alertness. A boy 
feels silly when he tries merely to be good. To 
be a good Scout is to obey the Scout Oath and 
Law. That means something. It means, stand 


“Address delivered at Institute for Recreation Workers under 
1uspices of Department of Recreation, Evanston, Ill 


at attention out of respect to the American Flag. 
It means do a good turn, daily. It means earn 
two dollars and deposit them in the bank and let 
them stay there. To do such things as these and 
to recognize that when doing them he is a Scout 
of superior quality, leaves a boy with his roots in 
the ground. To be an air plant doesn’t appeal to 
him. Parents and other teachers should help to 
make goodness tangible. Help the boy to locate 
it. Help him to understand it in terms with 
which he is familiar. 

In a recent research project it was found that 
at this age level being trustworthy means answer- 
ing such questions as these in the right way: 

Shall I leave the football game just at the most 
exciting point when the game is tied? I have just 
remembered a promise I made to mother that I 
would go to the store for her. 

Shall I sneak out at lunch time and go back to 
school without taking the dog out for a walk as 
[ am supposed to do? 

When asked to do an errand at a neighbor’s 
about a mile away, shall I pretend to have gone 
and then say they were not at home? My going 
on this errand would interfere with a fishing trip 
I had planned. 

When father depends upon me to clean his car 
and have it ready for him at four o'clock, shall | 
leave the job and go off with the other fellows to 
the Forest Preserve for a good time? 

What shall I do when mother depends upon 
me to get my older brother up at seven o’clock 
and he won’t get up? Shall I grab pillows and 
throw at him? 

Shall I show a poor report card to my father? 

Shall I accept gum others offer me in school 
when I know it is breaking the school rules to 
chew gum? 

Shall I skip out from going to Sunday School 
and hang around the corner drug store, buying 
candy with the money my parents expected me to 
give to the Sunday School? 

When I am appointed Junior Police in school, 
shall I allow boys and girls to bribe me to let 
them slip past and run in the hall or shall I stop 
them and report them to the authorities? 

Third, make it possible for the boy to achieve 
success in his efforts to realize his ideal. Once 
in a while, at least, he ought to feel the thrill of 
victory. Based upon actual experience, he should 
have confidence in his ability to be a good Scout. 
Always to be striving after a goal of right living 
and always to experience failure is fatal. One 
reason why some boys become delinquent is be- 
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cause they have not ywn themselves as being 
successful in their efforts to realize an accred- 
ited goal. 

It is at this point rticularly, where parents 
and scoutmasters need a word of caution. Boys 
are only boys. They are immature. Their goals 
of attainment must be within reach. The adult 
goals may be all right for adults, but to judge a 
boy on the basis of his failure to live up to a 
standard that is twenty or thirty years beyond 
his present capabilities is to misjudge him. He 
can easily develop a sense of moral inferiority 
under such conditi Brought up in the at- 
mosphere of failure, he thinks of himself as being 
a delinquent. Under such conditions, those who 
train him falsely must share responsibility for his 
shortcomings. 

The fourth principle links the boy’s morality 
up with religion. The problems of making right 
choices are not easily solved. Temptations to do 
what is wrong may come suddenly upon a boy. 

| ] 


Often there is marked 
the appeal to disregard, for this once, one’s high- 


immediacy and intensity in 
est goal of superiority [t is precisely at this 
point where the valu religion is seen. Re- 
ligion makes right more intensely right and wrong, 
more intensely wrong. It sharpens the issue. It 
throws God’s approval or disapproval into the 
situation. 

Boys of this age know very well that some- 
times they can get by parents or teachers. But 
they can’t get by God. So when God is brought 
into the situation, they have to reckon with 
inescapable consequences. Moral development or 
character education that does not make this vital 


contact with religion is lacking in effectiveness. 
It breaks down just at the point where it is most 
needed. 


The primary purpose of Scouting is not simply 
to keep early adolescent boys occupied with in- 


teresting, health-product activities. Its real 


objective is character education. But char- 
acter education is a cooperative enterprise. Par- 
ents and scoutmasters need to understand one 


another. And the bov needs to get the idea that 
they are not asking the impossible of him. In 
iximum enlistment of the 


well be followed. Help 


order to secure the 

boys, these four rules 
him set for himself a concrete, an attainable, and 
attractive goal of personal achievement. Then 
when he has met its requirements, let him feel 
that he has the approval of the highest, the divine 


reality. 


Safety and the Play- 


grou nds* 
By 


W. C. BATCHELOR, 


Superintendent, Bureau of Recreation, City of 


Pittsburgh, and Director of Recreation, 
Board of Education 


With public playgrounds an established institu- 
tion in more than 800 communities throughout 
the United States, it is unnecessary for me to draw 
attention here to these havens of refuge as a 
means of safety. The playground is now univer- 
sally accepted as the greatest single factor in the 
solution of our problem of traffic casualties among 
children, the annual number of which has assumed 
alarming proportions. 

It is, however, with another phase of this saf- 
ety and play problem, that | want to deal at this 
time. People often overlook the fact that when 
large numbers of children are brought together 
for the purpose of providing them with active 
forms of play, a new problem of safety is created 
on the playground itself. When, as is the case 
here in Pittsburgh, in common with most other 
centers of congested population, the play spaces 
for the great mass of children up to twelve years 
of age are mostly of very limited size, the prob- 
lem of avoiding injury on the playground is one 
which merits all possible attention. 

The extent to which the play of children should 
be supervised or the advisibility of permitting 
them to spend their leisure largely in free, or un- 
directed, play is still a debatable question. But 
the fact that the presence of a capable supervisor 
or play leader is the most important single factor 
in the maintenance of safe conditions for play is 
at once obvious. 

The average person is familiar with the danger 
encountered in playing a game of football or base- 
ball, the likelihood of a fall in any running game, 
or in striking the bottom when diving into a 
swimming pool, but the numerous sources of 
danger which can be avoided by the trained and 
alert playground director are hardly realized. 

First, there is the condition of the playground 
itself. In this are included the presence of 


"Address broadcast from W.C.A.E. November’ 8, 1927, 5:20 
P. M 
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broken glass, tin cans, boards with protruding 
Then the condition of 
ind similar equipment; this requires reg- 
ular, frequent inspection for weak or worn spots 


nails, clinkers, stones. 


SW ings 


and woode1 
\nothe1 
and distribution of play equipment and the vari- 


parts beginning to sliver. 
important factor is the proper location 


ous game areas. Slides, swings and other moving 
ipparatus must be placed as far as possible from 
vame areas and not where children are likely to 
pass close by. The same precaution must be ex- 
ercised in regard to quoit pitching and shot put- 
ting orners or around the edges of the 
cround are the safest locations for these activities. 
lhe location of baseball diamonds in relation to 


play apparatus is, of course, of prime importance. 


\Where possible, areas for smaller children are 
fenced off entirely from the athletic fields of the 
older boys and men, 


In addition, many safety devices are necessary, 
e. g.: fences to keep children from running into 
busy thoroughfares and balls from various games 


from becoming a source of danger ; covered back- 


stops for baseball, screens to protect spectators, 
and similar devices. 
Important as these considerations are, how- 


ever, the most vital factor in safe play is the de- 


velopment, in the naturally irresponsible child, of 
habits safety in all forms of activity. Here 
the responsibility of the play supervisor for saf- 
ety education is practically unlimited. 

[he enumeration of a few of the sources of 
danger, the elimination of which requires con- 
tinuous education, will indicate the possibilities of 


the play leader’s influence. Some of these are: 


throwing stones or sand, unnecessarily rough play, 
tripping, riding bicycles and scooters where large 
sroups are playing, running, chasing or playing 
betweet around swings, jumping from a mov- 

¢ swing, holding a baby in the lap while swing- 
ing, swinging sideways or too high or twisting in 
swings, standing up on slides, running up slides, 

lowing spectators to stand too near in baseball 


nd other games, permitting older children to play 
games dangerous to younger ones near the sand 

ther smaller children’s activities, and so 

efinitely. 

In addition to this effort to develop habits of 
safety in all play activities, definite safety cam- 
ns are also conducted on the Pittsburgh play- 
rounds. During the past summer, a represen- 
tative the Better Traffic Committee of the 
of Public Safety made 152 visits to 


ur 


more than 60 city playgrounds and_ vacation 
schools, on a regular schedule, giving safety talks 
of a popular nature before more than 14,000 boys 
and girls. In cooperation with this same com- 
mittee and the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council, the Bureau of Recreation enrolled over 
8,000 boys and girls in the Playground Division 
of the Junior Safety Council. This membership 
involves a pledge to observe ten rules of safety 
and the privilege of wearing the member’s button. 

Each of the eight all-year recreation centers of 
the Bureau of Recreation also has a subscription 
to “Safety Education,” a magazine containing 
safety stories, plays, pageants, etc., for children, 
and other safety suggestions. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all possible precautions, injuries do occa- 
sionally occur on playgrounds, and the safety pro- 
gram must, therefore, include provision for the 
care of injuries. Each playground is provided 
with a first aid kit, which directors are required 
to keep completely equipped at all times. Each 
director has a list of the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of the city physicians in each 
district, and instructions are also given in the 
treatment of minor injuries. 

An immediate detailed report of all accidents 
is required on a form provided for this purpose 
in order that such cases may be properly followed 
up and causes, where possible, eliminated. 

From this brief summary of the situation, it is 
apparent that safety on the playground must be 
given first consideration if these play spaces, in 
spite of large numbers in attendance and restricted 
area are to be, in reality, the havens of safety for 
which they are intended. Obviously, this is pos- 
sible only with careful planning in every detail 
of layout and development and through a trained 
and alert staff of play leaders capable of securing 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all those in at- 
tendance, both young and old. 





West Virginia Has a Little Country Thea- 
tre.—The first little country theatre in the state 
of West Virginia was opened on December 22nd 
at the Waddington People’s College. The theatre 
is located in what was formerly the carriage house 
of Waddington Farm, the estate of the late Col. 
Earl W. Oglebay, part of which is being used by 
the first people’s college in West Virginia. 

“Dust of the Road” was the first play to be 
presented, with a cast of characters from the stu- 
dents of the college. 
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An All Southern 
Play Day 


No form of competition, no winning teams, no 
awards—these were some of the omissions of the 
first “All Southern Play Day” held at Brenau 
Coilege, Gainesville, Georgia, on November 19th. 

All of the colleges for women within a 300 
mile radius wer ited by the Athletic Associa- 
tion Council and the Physical Education Club of 
It was a sim- 


Brenau College send delegates. 


ple invitation to ‘come play with us,”’ and no hope 
of awards or “star teams” was held up, but the 
girls who came from ten colleges in Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina, did not miss these 
features. The memory of twenty-four hours of 


joyous activity, with the girls representing 


twenty-one states bound together in the spirit of 
play, was all those fifty-five girls and their forty- 
five hostesses wanted 

The program was divided into four parts. In 


basket ball, 


races and similar sports on 


the morning came soccer, hockey, 


quoits, tennis, games 
the large and small athletic fields of the colleges. 
Teams were composed of mixed groups, an Agnes 
Scott girl playing opposite an Alabama Women’s 
College girl. 

From the athletic fields the group adjourned 
to the gymnasium, where they danced American 
country dances. Then came luncheon and after- 
ward everyone marched in the Play Day parade. 
3y that time many were ready for a swim in the 
gymnasium pool; others preferred horseback rid- 


ing, canoeing or hiking, while some of the group 
wanted more of the kind of sport they had en- 
joyed in the morning 

After dinner a Kid Party in the gymnasium 
provided dancing games and getting together 
stunts. But that was not the end! A feast and 


entertainment provided by the freshmen in the 


gymnasium department gave the final touch to the 
day’s delights. A night at camp and early in the 


morning groups began to leave. 


How It Was DONE 


The technique was not difficult, but careful 
preparations were made. The president of the 
Athletic Association sent a short typed letter and 
a longer mimeographed statement to the president 
of the Athletic Association of the Women’s Clubs. 


The letters invited four or five girls to come to 


was in 


the Play Day and the usual “R. S. V. P.” 
the corner. The mimeographed sheet outlined the 
plan of playing, without competition, for good 
fellowship and the joy of playing together. It 
also gave the program and announced the number 
of colleges invited. 

Next were listed the activities available at 
Brenau—Hockey, soccer, volley ball, swimming, 
basketball, canoeing, tennis, quoits, horseback rid- 
ing, baseball, hiking, low organization games, folk 
dancing, pyramids, stunts and tumbling, social 
dancing and group singing. 

Suggestions were offered about the bringing of 
gymnasium and swimming suits, college pennants 
and the begging and borrowing of a car so that 
six could come for the cost of one! Five stu- 
dents and a teacher were suggested because they 
could all come in one car, but each college was 
asked to send at least one or two representatives 
if six could not come. About two weeks before 
Play Day the enterprising physical director of 
srenau, Miss Ethel M. Bowers, whose enthusi- 
asm and leadership made Play Day possible, sent a 
letter to the physical director of every college 
which had not responded, urging attendance and 
suggesting that girls be chosen to represent their 
health, sportsmanship and 
The R. S. V. P. was repeated 


college because of 
leadership ability. 
as a reminder. 

A week before Play Day some publicity ap- 
peared in the local papers, which were kept in- 
formed as acceptances were received. News ac- 
counts were sent to the papers of the towns where 
the colleges were located. 

Three days before Play Day a joint meeting 
was held of the Athletic Association Council and 
the Physical Education Club. Business matters, 
it was found, resolved themselves into three 
groups—preparation, hostesses and _ activities. 
One girl was put in charge of each of the fol- 
lowing ° 

Stunts and novelties for party and camp. See- 
ing that gymnasium, pool, tennis courts, fields, 
camps, lake, club rooms, dressing rooms and 
offices were in order 

Getting name cards for guests to wear 

Registering guests 

Directing them to rooms 

Table assignments 

Typing room assignments and programs 

Program plans 

Sleeping arrangements 

Food for party and midnight feast. 
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The girl in charge selected freshmen to assist 
her and directed the workmen. The actual heavy 
work of repairing equipment, marking fields, and 
cleaning was done by men working under the di- 
rection of a member of the faculty and the student 
who had the responsibility in charge. 


rangements were simple: A group 


uests from one college were assigned to a 
g tudents in one dormitory or section of 
tor These students, if they were not 


were to meet the guests, make 


then mfortable in their rooms, take them to 
um, to meals and to camp and see 
irty costume was provided and a bed 


happened that about three students 
e or six guests. When not in 
dent was to be at the field or with 


Junior and senior physical 


educatio1 tudents were given entire charge of 
certain activities during every three hours. Dur- 

this hour, they were to see that equipment 
was provided, referees enlisted, teams organized 


euests were playing something they 


“In looking back,” writes Miss Bowers, “we 
can point out the things that succeeded and those 
that failed. We succeeded in having a good at- 
tendance, exactly double what we had planned for 
in our fondest dreams. A third letter, possibly 


from our dean to the dean of the invited college 


or from president to president, would have been 
an added asset. We didn’t have enough ice break- 
ers and get-acquainted games to find out much 


about each other. The little name and address 
cards that each group wore were good, but a uni- 
form costume for each group would have distin- 


ouished them much better. 


“We started in strenuously, perhaps too strenu- 
ously, with basket ball and soccer. It would have 
been better to have moderate sports first or get- 
acquainted games. We then had low organization 
eames, folk dancing and a conference when we 
outlined the rest of the day’s program. Then all 
who cared to participate were invited to join a 
college Danish gymnasium class. Our afternoon 
program was better planned. 

“However, we found out what a real Play Day 
is by having one and we hope our guests found 


out by participating in one.” 


For the Negroes of 
Orlando 


Recreation for negroes is steadily progressing 
in Orlando under the auspices of the Department 
of Recreation. Recently a fifteen-acre tract of 
land was given as a negro community center and 
playground. Through the summer leagues of 
baseball for junior and senior boys and for girls 
were operated with much interest and success,more 
than twelve teams playing daily on the seven fields 
donated for negro work. More than 1,000 people 
took part in horseshoes and many were interested 
in a checker tournament. Old and young came 
by the hundreds to the street showers, which were 
operated at six widely separated points in the 
negro sections, 

During the fall a program of volley ball, dia- 
mond ball, horseshoes, tennis and football for 
juniors and seniors was carried on. A tennis 
club has been organized and community sings 
have begun which will run through the winter 
and spring seasons. Handcraft and trades will 
be taught in the vocational school which is soon 
to open. 

Music clubs will be an important part of the 
winter program. On November 27th the choral 
club was organized with 300 voices and a male 
chorus has been started with twenty members. 
Christmas toy clubs are being organized for the 
repairing of old toys and the making of new 
ones. A municipal bathing beach has been set 
aside for negroes on one of the most beautiful of 
the thirty lakes of the city. 





Art Activities Flourish in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia.—“‘We have recently organized a music 
club,” writes Mrs. Robert P. Munday, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, Lynchburg, Virginia, “and 
now have members playing harmonicas, banjos, 
ukuleles, guitars, trumpets, violins and mando- 
lins. We hold a meeting once a week and have 
two directors, one for the string instruments and 
one for the harmonicas. 

“Funds for directors and equipment were in- 
cluded in our new budget for four new white 
playgrounds and one colored ground. Our budget 
also includes provision for a director of recreative 


arts.” 
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A Message From Eva 


Le Gallienne 


The following sage to the children of Amer- 


ica was sent the Association by Eva Le Gallienne, 


who is so well known as an actress and as director 
of the Civic Repert heatre in New York City 
and who recently received the $5,000 award of- 
fered the woman making the most outstanding 
contribution of the year in the field of art. 

A MEss om Eva LE GALLIENNE 


Dear Children: 
I want to s his personal message, be- 


cause you are tl \merica, because you 


hold in your s! hands the power to make 
America glorious with an ever growing vision 
and ideal, or of letting her sink back into the rut 
of mental and spiritual laziness which too often 
follows on the stej f great prosperity. 


It is above e1 g important that you should 


not lose yout Beauty, your sense of 


Poetry, your sens Magic. Do not let these 
divine attributes e Art of Living be crushed 
by the machine ry I \dern civilization. Do not 


forget that if MM: | creates millions of motors 


every year, God still lets millions of flowers spring 
from the eart! nember that though hundreds 
of aeroplanes cross the sky, that sky 1s 
still glittering wi llions of God’s stars. 

You will wonder what all this has to do with 
the theatre. try to tell you. The theatre 
was originall rt of religion. It belonged to 
the people, they t have to buy it with hard- 


iment for service has be- 


earned gol 
come gradually achinery for getting, and 
the public have in exorbitantly high price 
for the fey entertainment offered to 
them; entertainment ich sometimes proves of 
real worth but oo often offers a useless 
collection of rubl 

I am convin it the people of America are 
in no degree less intelligent than the people of 
Europe, that their ideals are as high and their 
powers of appreciation every bit as great. Yet 
there is no tow! importance in Europe and 
particularly in Central Europe, Russia and Scan- 
not provide its people as a 
matter of cou with a popular priced repertory 


theatre, a theatre that is to the town a library of 


dinavia, that do 


living plays, representative of all the best in dra- 
matic literature. 

A superstitition is prevalent in this country 
which you children can do so much to stamp out ; 
the belief that a play written by a great artist, 
either modern or classic, must of necessity be dull. 
Such a belief is absurd. If you had the chance, as 
have the children of Europe, to see adequately pre- 
sented at an admission charge equal to that of 
the average moving picture (that is to say, 50c) 
the plays of Shakespeare, Goldoni, Ibsen, Tchekov, 
you would find them every bit as entertaining as 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose” or “Getting Gertie’s Garter,” 
and, furthermore, you would leave the theatre 
with food for your brain and your spirit, and be 
transported for a few hours out of your everyday 
hum-drum self to a world that still holds the 
simple true magic of flowers and stars. 

Help me and help yourselves to build a theatre 
in your midst that may have the chance of giving 
you some of these things. Your demand will 
create the supply. Have faith in us workers 
inside the theatre, as we have faith in you, the 
future workers outside, and let us work together 
on a basis of mutual service, understanding and 


confidence. Eva LE GALLIENNE 


To Keep Lite 
Exhilarating 


Recently a man who has served as warden of 
a state prison and who has spent years in studying 
our criminal laws and investigating the effects of 
punishment on our criminals spoke somewhat as 
follows in a public address: 

All boys desire adventure, combat. Thus de- 
sire tends to die out with the passing of the years. 
Finally men and women are contented with the 
drab life. 

Youth, however, desires desperate action, 
spirited sports. The pity of it is that the young 
man, a criminal at thirty, full of adventure, in a 
comparatively few years, is no longer ready for 
desperate action; is satisfied with a staid life. 

A way must be found for keeping life exhila- 
rating for youth if we want to keep boys from 
becoming criminals. The severer the punishments 
are made, the more daring the young men feel 
when they violate the law. The remedy is tn giv- 


ing other forms of daring. 





Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM G. VINAL 


Making Nature Study 
Play 


HENRY Corp, 


Secretary, Rhode Island Field Naturalists’ Club, 
Inc. 

“The oldest, largest and most active Natural 

History Society in New England is the Rhode 


Island Field Naturalists’ Club.” So says Presi- 
dent Ritchie of the New England Federation of 
Natural History Societies, which embraces 
twenty-three associations. 

What are the reasons for the growth and per- 

anence of this successful club? 

[ts origin was very simple. Twenty-two years 
ago, seven people met in the Museum at Roger 
Williams Park, Providence, to organize. It was 
untried experiment and the promoters were 


juite modest—in fact, rather shy about their or- 


ganization \t that time it was an unusual step. 
Chere was a feeling that it was just a bit “odd” to 
form a club to go afield observing birds, flowers, 
minerals he club members were not taken 
ery seriously; indeed they did not take them- 
selves very seriously. They felt as if they must 
apologize and explain their actions to the re- 
porters who came for copy. The press hailed it 
aS an innovation, 
lhe first outing of these timid ones was almost 
a failure—only four out of the seven members 
appeared. It did not look encouraging, and al- 


though from time to time members were added 
and the attendance on trips was increased, it was 
not at first a flourishing club. We are a conser- 
vative people and any new proposal is shunned 
merely because it is new, yet it is hard for us 
now to realize that such timidity ever prevailed. 
Our shyness has gone! We make no apologies 
for exploring the woods every. Saturday after- 
noon. Outdoor clubs have become popular. In 
these days we even consider one who does not 
appreciate the babbling brooks and singing birds 
as hardly a normal human being. Week-end hikes 


are customary, not only with Boy Scouts but with 
adults, who are more than ever taking to the 
woods. For the benefit of our minds, as well as 
to improve our bodily health, we spend our spare 
time recreating in the out-of-doors. 


Walking clubs are numerous and are doing ex- 
cellent work in encouraging outdoor activities, 
but walking merely for the sake of walking soon 
loses its interest. Walks need an objective. The 
Field Naturalists’ Club furnishes this. People go 
to see the hepatica in bloom, to listen to the vesper 
song of the thrush, to inhale the fragrant breath 
of the pines and cedars, to enjoy the quiet and 
calm of the by-ways and revel in the general 
beauty of the sky and landscape. 

Walking clubs, too, often aim at records for 
speed or distance. This necessitates walking on 
roads or beaten paths. This is tiring, since it 
pulls continually upon the same set of muscles. 
Quite different are the walks of the Field Natural- 
ists. They go afield, through deserted pastures, 
along woodland trails, traveling on turf or peat, 
their feet enjoying the soft touch of the cool 
grass, resting the over-used muscles and bringing 
into play many that need exercising. For this 
reason their walks are not tiring. A whole after- 
noon afield is less fatiguing than a half hour's 
walk on the hard flat road. Although not or- 
ganized for that purpose, the club is ideal merely 
as a walking club. 

Another attractive feature is the opportunity 
for sociability. To meet once a week with those 
whose interests are similar to one’s own is stimu- 
lating, and there is something particularly genuine 
about friendships formed in the open. They are 
essentially different from those of the artificial 
evening parties where complexions and manners 
are not as honest as those of the open, under the 
searching rays of the afternoon sun. In their 
tramping togs people are apt to be more sincere 
and less artificial. Many lasting friendships are 
formed on these outings and every trip is a social 
event. 

3ut it is not the good exercise of the walk nor 
the sociability that is the chief attraction. Neither 
is it a fierce desire to study, as some outsiders 
suppose, that has held the club together for so 
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ONE OF THE Ep IONAL Hikes WuHicu ARE HELD WEEKLY ON SATURDAYS DURING THE FALL ANp SPRING 
MontTHsS 
These hikes are never taken for the hiking itself, but with a definite educational object in view, making a study 
of trees, flowers, birds, insects and geology 
many years. The trips are taken more to enjoy presence of myriads of wild flowers, birds, rocks, 


1 


the loveliness of the hills, valleys, streams, lakes 
or seashore; to gaze on the distant view of hazy 
purple; to sit beside the brooks that sparkle in 
the sunshine and listen to their lulled murmur ; to 
admire the swamp covered with marsh marigolds, 
to meditate beside pools and waterfalls. We go 
for the pure joy of it all. The instruction is in- 
cidental. We go to play; nevertheless, while study 
is a by-product, it is by no means negligible. 

We try to select leaders who can give us in- 
formation; they may or may not be members. 
We make use of anyone who is well informed on 
any subject, and it has frequently occurred that 
some capable leader who expected to spend only 
one afternoon with us has become a permanent 
member and enthusiastic supporter of the club. 
We have among our own members bird lovers, 
butterfly chasers, bug hunters, astronomers, geolo- 
gists, mineralogists and other specialists in their 
own lines. Consequently, any one wishing in- 
formation can gather a large amount of knowledge 
from the trips. But he can take it or leave it, as 
he chooses ; no attempt is made to urge instruction 
upon anyone. Nevertheless, in the atmosphere of 
such a membership as we have stimulated by the 


trees, shrubs no one can avoid absorbing some 
knowledge of natural history. Even the novice 
must learn to observe and reason. He will see 
the jewel-weed or the mountain laural shoot its 
pollen. He will learn how the gentian protects 
its honey from all insects, except the bee, which 
is useful to the plant. He will view with the 
club the miracle of the awakening of the spring, 
the magic unfolding of the buds after their win- 
try sleep. He will know what the different kinds 
of clouds are called and the names of the con- 
stellations, and will have some knowledge about 
the glacial epoch and the geologic features of the 
landscape. Yes, the new member may, if he 
wishes, be informed on many subjects, especially 
since he must have professed interest in some 
branch of natural history as a reason for joining 
the club. 

Some of the reasons why the Rhode Island Field 
Naturalists’ Club has outlived many others have 
been given. Another reason, and an important 
one, is the simplicity of its aims. We have re- 
sisted all temptations to become an “influential” 
club. To be “a power in the community” does not 
appeal to us. We have not become identified with 
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any “movements.” Our aims are the simplest pos- 
sible. Moreover, we have resolutely kept the 
amount of the annual dues at 50c. Consequently 
we have no club house and meet only for walk- 
ing. ‘The only expense we have is for printing 
and mailing programs. We have no deficit and 
no big reserve which might start a quarrel! We 
have a constitution and by-laws, but fortunately 
no member seems to be aware of the existence of 
either. Everyone being over eighteen years of 
age, it is presumed that they do not need to be 
We obey them without ever 


having heard of them! Too much insistence on 


told of the rules. 


constitution observances, and rigid enforcement 
of irksome rules would freeze the life out of any 
club 

\nother reason for our success is the variety 
of interests represented. It has never been known 
as “Mr. So and So’s Bird Club” or “Prof. Blank’s 
Beetle Hunters,” nor the “Geologists’ or Astron- 


omers’ .\ssociation.”” While we have some of 
the finest specialists in the country as members, 
we arrange our program impartially to include all 
branches. (ur president is curator of one of the 
vest herbariums in New England. We have as 
active members two celebrated entomologists, 
known everywhere. Everyone familiar with these 
subjects knows of Dr. Calder’s collection of 
beetles and Mr. Burlingame’s butterflies. We have 
one modest lady who is known as far away as 


\ustralia and Japan as a fern specialist. She is 


always with us on our trips. We have a young 
man, who, under the direction of his college pro- 
fessor, has found over a hundred varieties of 
minerals in a small corner of this little state. We 
have several members who could qualify as bird 
experts and a number who can name practically all 

the wild flowers; some have specialized on 
grasses, others on trees or shrubs, but usually all 
come on all trips whatever subject is scheduled. 
lf the day is fine twenty or thirty members are 
ready for the Saturday afternoon walk regardless 


of the program, willing to listen to the leader and 
enjoy the trip. 

\We try to introduce variety in our programs 
by blazing new trails. But all the trails are new, 
at least four times a year, and in the early spring 
a trail is new every week. Occasionally, for 
variety’s sake, we take an all-day trip to some dis- 
tant point and sometimes a member who is also a 
Scout leader instructs us in campfire cookery. 
Skating and snow-shoe parties are sometimes 


hastily arranged and in summer we schedule boat 


trips on Narragansett Bay. But all these diver- 
sions are exceptional. The main attraction is now 
as it always has been—the walks in the woods. 
We still find the old, old truth that the simple 
pleasures are the most lasting. We get health, 
happiness and some knowledge from our trips 
with our fellow members. They are a modest 
company, but with many sharp eyes looking and 
many fertile brains working. There is much to 
be gained and much enjoyment on every walk. 
We look back upon every season’s activities with 
satisfaction and we look forward with pleasant 
anticipation to those of many seasons to come. 


Early Spring in Japan 
re 
CLARA BLATTNER 
Wellesley, Mass. 


In spite of chill winds and oft times heavy 
snows, the plum blossoms open in February, and 
fill the air with a delicious fragrance. They are 
the sweetest of all the blossoms, symbols of pur- 
ity and longevity, and as they stand at the top of 
the long line of blossoms of the year, they are 
called ‘‘the elder brothers of the hundred flowers.” 

To the gardens famous for their ‘Reclining 
Dragon Plum Trees,” the people flock, in spite of 
the cold, and the older and more bent the tree 
the more it is admired, for the old, leafless trunk 
sending forth delicate, fragrant blossoms, is a 
symbol of sturdy old age. 

It is the plum tree that poets have always loved 
and the subjects “Plum Blossoms in Snow,” 
‘Plum Blossoms in the Moonlight” have been cele- 
brated in all ages, by poet and painter alike. 

Now, when you visit the plum gardens and see 
and smell the exquisite blossoms (the fragrance is 
very similar to that of our prunus maritinia) and 
perhaps, if you are fortunate, hear the delicate 
song of the uginsu (cettia cantaus) the “Japanese 
nightingale,” it is for you to pause in contempla- 
tion and let the results of your meditation take 
shape in a seventeen syllable poem. When written 
upon a poem-paper, hang it upon the plum branch 
and the spirit of the tree will rejoice, while those 
who pass will stop to read your verse. 

The custom of writing poems and hanging them 
on the plum branches probably originated in the 
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story that Tenji1 God of Calligraphy, loved 


to sit and study under the | 


lossoming plum trees. 
The blossoms are single and double, varying from 
snowy white to deepest pink. 

February is known for a very jolly festival 
Setsubun, or “Driving Out the Demons.” This 
falls in the last « 


January or first of Febru- 
ary. Beans are scattered about the house in four 
directions while the master of the house shouts: 
“Qui wa _ soto! uku wa nehi!” ‘Demons 
away! Enter, O Happiness! hese beans are 


then carefully swept up, cooked and a few eaten. 


In a few temples, indeed, this is acted out as a 
play in a very re tic manner and the young 
priests seem great enjoy their roles as demons. 

It is in February, too, that Inari, the Goddess 


of Rice, is worships lhe shrines of Inari are 
quickly recognized by the image of the fox al- 
ways placed there, and sometimes hundreds of 
red tori are led to the shrine—votive offerings 
from those whose prayers have been answered. 
With the third of the third month comes the 
second of the Gosel Five Great Festivals of 


Japan. It is a time great rejoicing for girls 


of all ages, and is familiar to all under the name 
of the Dolls’ Festi loo much stress cannot 
be laid upon the fact that while the dolls and 
miniature furnitur: exquisite lacquer are dis- 
played on the red-covered shelves, they are never 
played with or handled, for the Japanese child is 
taught from the very first look with her eyes 


and not with her 

On her first , a Japanese girl usually 
begins her collectio dolls with the Emperor 
and Empress, seated ires in stiff gold brocade, 


placed above all the rest, as befits their rank. Be- 


as all the dolls and toys are in miniature, so are 
all the dishes from which one eats and even the 
very food itself. When one of my pupils invited 
me to see her dolls, | soon found a small food 
stand placed before me, with a complete, miniature 
dinner. I had not yet become expert in the use 
of chopsticks, and the tiny chopsticks were very 
inadequate in my unskilled hand for the wee fish, 
about three inches long, that had been broiled 
whole for my dinner. 

The very last of the plum blossoms—the deep 
pink—may linger until the beginning of March 
and the most famous garden is at Omori. Here 
a large plum garden rambles over a sheltered hill- 
side, with small, secluded tea houses, where one 
may spend a whole day enjoying the beauty and 
fragrance in quiet meditation, or climb to the very 
top and look over a pink blossom-sea, to the blue 
waves sparkling on the horizon. Underneath the 
plum trees are countless bushes of Nanten heavy 
with scarlet berries—the nanten, planted by each 
Japanese house, to which all childish dreams of 
terror are confidingly whispered. 

When the ebb-tide is lowest, in March, every- 
body goes clam-hunting. ‘The clam is also a sym- 
bol of woman, so it is natural that the women and 
girls particularly delight in gathering them. 

One of the old court games, now long fallen 
into disuse was the Shell Game. This consisted 
of pairs of clam sheils, painted on the inside with 
gay historic scenes, the point of the game being to 
match shells and pictures. 

There is a Japanese saying that, as no two clam 
shells will fit perfectly save only those made for 
each other, so, for each one who passes along the 
Way of Life, there is just one perfect companion, 
but, adds the Chinese poet, ‘““How rarely do they 


meet in this gloomy world.” 








low come the three serving maids, in red and 
white, the two guards at either end and below 
them the five musicians. This completes the pre- 
scribed number court dolls. Behind the Em- 


peror and Empres 


either side of the 


chests and boxes 1 


shelves of the displ: 


As the peach 


woman, so peach 


symbolic of the positive and negative principles ) 
are the flowers used 
special sweet white saké is served for this festi- 
val and cake, red and white, diamond-shaped, rests 
on a diamond-shaped black lacquer stand. 

The Japanese girl 


ing these three d 


tT? 


blossoms red and white (colors 


stands a gold screen and on 
tall lantern, the exquisite 
lacquer, filling the lower 

xy 


ne of the symbols of the 


in decoration at this time. A 


entertain their friends dur- 
s of the Dolls’ Festival, but 
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The Children’s Playground ‘Theatre 


By 


MABEL Foote Hosss 


lrama find its natural and rightful 

layground? Drama’s magical doors 

a chosen few of the mature, but they 

e to every child—his true heritage not 

be de herefore, we believe that on all 

1 shady spot should be set aside to 
the Children’s Playground Theatre 

ttle ‘Temple of Art,” where child- 

dramatic instinct may find its de- 

( Greek pillars and velvet curtains are 

ls; a leafy background with perhaps 

( n this article by Mrs. Hobbs of the 

A.A vas made possible through the courtesy 


R tion Commissioners of East Orange, of 
Rowley is Secretary, and Frances Haire, Super 
gh the use of the East Orange playgrounds and 

Boar ywoperated in every way making the 





THEATER, 


PLAYGROUND 


only a grassy floor in this corner are the simple 
requisites for a theatre as definite as the most 
brilliantly illuminated Play House. These young 
actors may turn a palace into a garden by merely 
adding a few leafy boughs or may, in a moment, 
change the garden into a cottage by the placing 
of a table and a few chairs. 

Here plays shall be given which will bring to 
the child joy, an appreciation of literature and 
art and above all the satisfaction of being a part 
of a fine achievement. 

The theatre will have another happy use when 
it is the spot chosen by the children to bring to 
The 


development which comes from creating their own 


life their own wonderful imaginative plays. 
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characters and plots is one of the finest oppor- 
tunities that playground can offer childhood. But 
may these plays of the children’s creation remain 
their own, unspoiled by assistance from over- 
zealous grownups and may their audiences, if any, 
be of their own choosing. 

The Playground Theatre also contributes its 
part in bringing to the children of today a glorious 
revival of the f story-telling, almost the 
oldest art in the world. Under its shadows the 
children gather the story-hour; busy little 
hands rest and small bodies relax and grow quiet 
as the eager mit ollow the story-teller deeper 
and deeper into the enchanted realms of imagina- 


tion. These ar rs never to be forgotten, for 


the stories hood are retained for all time. 


The present 1 play should not be an 
unusual or infrequent occurrence on the play- 
ground, but sl e so developed as to be the 


natural outcon activity which shall take 


its place witl ther recognized everyday play- 
ground activitis e playground theatre should 
be as intimate miliat the children as the 
baseball diamoz the tennis court. Careful or- 
ganization and the enment of an hour devoted 
to dramatics three or four times a week will 
assure the playg1 theatre a weekly enter- 
tainment withou terference with other play- 
ground activit (he simple play which will 
constitute a larg¢ t the weekly entertainment 
is not to be co é vith the type of exhibition 
usually employe he closing playground pro- 
gram at the end of the seas \t that time it is 
customary to ass¢ e the children from all the 
playgrounds i1 istrict for united participa- 
tion in a spect f some kind, and both the 
pageant and tl rcus have proved admirable 
vehicles for that event 


The developme lrama on the playground 


encounters numer difficulties. The groups are 


transient, lacking the permanency and continuity 
found in school groups and in the majority of in- 
stances the work must be undertaken by the play- 
ground leader who already has a well filled pro- 


gram and often has had little experience in dra- 
matic work. Also, there is a dearth of material 


adapted to the needs of all communities,—each 
locality, presents children of different environ- 
ment and this occasions the need of plays of vary- 


ing types. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties the unques- 
tionable joy which the children derive from the 
work should be an incentive to every playground 
leader to organize and develop playground dra- 
matics. 

Frequently the leaders express timidity in un- 
dertaking this task, based on their theory that the 
services of an experienced dramatic director are 
essential in order to successfully establish this art 
on the playground. The number of playgrounds 
where this is possible is so limited that if this 
theory were accepted it would result in denying 
to a multitude of children one of their happiest 
playground pursuits. 

It has been the experience of the writer that 
simple plays running from fifteen to thirty minutes 
in length are those most adaptable to the play- 
ground theatre, and even the inexperienced leader 
who applies the accepted and traditional methods 
of play production will have little difficulty in 
producing plays of this character. 

That the playground theatre is something more 
than an attractive theory has been proven by the 
results obtained on certain individual playgrounds 
where it is an important element in the life of 
the children. In Oak Park, Chicago, where the 
children’s drama has attained real proportions, bi- 
monthly plays are given at the Children’s Play 
house. In the delightful Little Lattice Playhouse 
of Hollywood, California, The Enchanted Garden 
and Mary Quite Contrary Gives a Party are typi- 
cal examples of the little people’s work. Enticing 
invitations to visit fairyland or to witness the “un- 
happy tragedy” of The Duke and the Cat are sent 
from the Children’s Playground Theatre of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. In Oakland, Calitornia, 
the outdoor playground theatre is noted for its 
fine productions. ‘Their platform, placed in a 
corner of the playground, roofed with leafy green- 
ery and with a back drop of foliage, has become 
a model stage for playground theatres the coun- 
try over. The Traveling or Vagabond Theatre, 
consisting of a stage built on an automobile trailer 
and sent from one playground to another, is also 
an Oakland innovation. The stage was set, gav 
awnings hung to hide the wheels—and presto! 
everything was in readiness for a play to begin. 

The children’s drama tournament held in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, is perhaps the outstanding 
achievement of the Playground Theatre. Here 
a thousand children from sixteen playgrounds en- 
tered the contest. Playground drama has indeed 
reached a high point when children follow grown- 
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ups in such an ambitious undertaking as the drama 


tournament. 


These are only a few of the many examples 
which might be given to illustrate the splendid 
work going on as a matter of course in playground 
theatres throughout the country and we now look 
forwat the e when every city will estab- 
lish playgrou theatres. 

\s a page of experience is worth a volume of 
theo e following story of how a playground 
theatre established on one playground is 

Id 

playground on a cool, sunny 

| fou group of eager children rang- 

e from six to fourteen years awaiting me. 

n given by children of this age need 

lestio1 (hey are always eager, al- 

r ady to give you their vers 

how “big girls” will ask 

( 1 small nursery rhyme play. 

elop a play from such a group, 

ress themselves, must be charged 

he greatest possibility of fail- 

ugh choosing the wrong play. 

th the group a few minutes, 

er they had ever had parts in plays 

befor it kinds of plays they were familiar 

really enjoyed acting, | asked 

| msidered the very first thing to do to 

establish a playground theatre. All sorts of an- 

Swe vere given but one little girl, after franti- 

uly waving her hand, said, “Find the place to 
( t he LVS 

So then and there we looked over the play- 
round and decided upon a corner removed as 
far as possible from the noise of other playground 
Lctivitte nd i; the cornerstone of the Play- 
ground Theatr \s shady spots are always in 
demand on the playground, it is more than likely 














Livinc CURTAIN 


Curtain concealed tl 


East Orange, N. J. 


the stage while it was being reset. 


that the place chosen for the theatre will also be 
a favorite corner for games, handicraft, and 
stories or even a popular retreat for the youngest 
children. But when the hour of the play arrives, 
how quickly will the familiar spot assume the 
fascinating attributes of the theatre! 

We were fortunate in having as a background 
a portion of a chicken-wire fence which separated 
the playground from a nearby garage. ‘The wire- 
netting had many advantages because it easily held 
vines and branches when we were ready for an 
outdoor scene, and it was admirably adapted to an 
indoor scene when covered with curtains. Two 
bushes on either side served as exits and entrances. 
Several children paced off the length and depth 
of the grassy plot, marked it with stones, and 
found that our stage would be about twenty by 
thirteen feet, not very large, perhaps, but quite 
sufficient for a playground theatre. (See illus- 
tration, p. 669. ) 

When I said, “What next!”’, all together cried, 
“The play!” A number of plays were at hand in 
case the first did not appeal. I then asked how 
many knew the story of the Pussy Cat who went 
to London to visit the Queen. A derisive laugh 
from all answered me and one child glibly recited 
the old rhyme: 

“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have you been?” 
“I’ve been up to London to look at the Queen!” 
“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, what did you there?” 
“| frightened a little mouse under the chair!” 

Then | told them that a three-act play had been 
made from the rhyme, and though incredulous 
they decided that they would like to hear it. 

| read to them as dramatically as possible, the 
remarkable dramatization, entitled “Pussy Cat,” 
in Johnson and Barnums’ Book of Plays for Little 
Actors, At the close the children unanimously 
voted to “act it.” 

First the characters were discussed and the 
children chose those which appealed to them most. 
A half dozen casts were formed and each in turn 
worked out the play. Next we talked over the 
setting for the first act and decided on the neces- 
sary properties. The children were taught the 
meaning of the word “properties,” as well as 
other simple technical stage terms. It is just as 
easy to teach children that “down right center” 
indicates a position near the center of the stage, 
at the front, and a little to the actor’s right, as to 
sav “come over here” or “go over there.” It not 
only simplifies the director’s work but familiarizes 
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the children with the commonly used terms of 
the theatre. 

We placed a table down center, a chair at the 
left of the tabl a cushion at left of chair. 
A box of toys, including a ball attached to a string, 
(For the first 


7 
> 


was put at the 
day an imaginat 


Act 1 


The make-believe curtain rose on the first act 
the chair sewing, the little 


In the de- 


with Nurse sitting 
girl on the cushion petting the cat. 
velopment of the iness of the play, we decided 
that it would be effective if Nurse were try- 
ing to thread her needle when the curtain went 
up and, as one « said, “older people can never 
see good,”’ she sl squint considerably. Before 
the morning reh« s ended, we developed many 
excellent nurses, needles were admirably threaded, 
buttons were sé m so that you knew they 

and in one case a little 


+4 


would never come 
embroidery was undertaken. 
The Little Girl asks to go out and play, but 


being told that damp, contents herself by 
obtaining a ba 


| 


the stage and playing with Pussy Cat. (The chil- 


44 


the box at the back of 
dren decided it be necessary to have a string 
attached to the bal 
into the audience Nurse misses her 
eht exit) in search of them, 


otherwise it might roll out 


scissors 


and goes upstait 
but before lea cautions Little Girl not to 
open the door the departure of Nurse a 


lively game is played with Pussy Cat, 


who develops wonderfully from a silent, curled 
up little mass to a purring, pawing, merry kitten. 
In the midst of the game a hurdy gurdy is heard 
and Little Girl d1 the ball and goes to the door. 
Remembering her promise to Nurse, she is un- 
decided about going out, but the call of the music 
is too great and she runs out (left), just for a 


fortunately leaving the door open, 


moment, ul 
whereupon Pus t sits up, grins and exclaims: 
! 


‘“‘Where has t ttle Girl gone? Oh, see! 
The front door ( Now is my chance. | 
will go to London. Maybe I shall visit the Queen. 
Hurrah. !’m oft e the world!” (Runs out 
left. ) 

After a minut two the Little Girl returns, 


missing Pussy ( ies frantically under the 


‘ 1 ‘ 
| 


table, chair and behind the box of toys. 
wn on the cushion 


Realiz- 
drops dc 


ing that he is lost 
the curtain falls on the 


and bursts int 


first act. 


Act Il 

The same procedure of setting the stage was 
followed as in Act I. The scene is in the palace 
of the Queen. A bench, placed at the center and 
well back, represented the throne and one or two 
chairs, needed in the act, were placed right and 
left of the stage. For color, a brightly lined coat, 
turned wrong side out, was draped over the 
throne. As the curtain of the second act rises, 
the Queen, overcome with boredom, is seated on 
the throne, surrounded by her ladies in waiting 
who suggest various amusements. Many diver- 
sions appropriate for a queen were suggested at 
this point in the rehearsal. Perhaps the (Queen 
would like a drink? Would it please her to be 
fanned or would a little dance take her fancy? 
The Queen says “No” to all suggestions, but the 
Ladies of the Court decided that had they all 
known a dance they would have had her say 
"a 

A commotion is suddenly heard outside (left) 
and one of the ladies goes to the door to investi- 
gate and soon is heard crying “Scat! Scat!” The 
(Queen immediately becomes interested, and seeing 
that it is a cat exclaims, “Let him in. I like cats.” 
The Queen leaves her throne and comes down to 
the center of the stage. The Ladies group them- 
selves about her, as none other than Pussy Cat 
himself enters. Boredom vanishes at once, and 
all might have gone merrily on but suddenly a 
scream is heard. One of the Ladies jumps on a 
chair and cries, “Mouse!” The Queen and sev- 
eral Ladies seek safety on the throne while the 
Mouse, who has entered (right) runs toward the 
group. Pussy Cat then takes command of the 
situation and chases Mouse away. (The chil- 
dren decided that Mouse would have to run around 
the room several times in order to give the child 
portraying him sufficient opportunity for action. ) 
Mouse being vanquished, down comes the (ueen 
and her Ladies, who entreat brave Pussy Cat 
never to leave. 

3ut Pussy Cat remembers the Little Girl at 
home and says he must return to her. The Queen 
orders a ribbon for him, and adorned with a huge 
bow, Pussy Cat leaves. The act closes with the 


court waving good-bye to him. 


Act III 


This scene takes us back to the home of the 


Little Girl. Such a desolate scene! Nurse has 
laid aside her sewing and is attempting to com- 


fort the Little Girl by telling her that perhaps 
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Pussy Cat will return, but the Little 
Girl, feeling that it is all her own 
fault, refuses to be consoled. Sud- 
denly we hear a soft, familiar sound. 
“Meow! Meow!” Nurse and Little 
Girl start and listen intently. Louder 
comes the well known “Meow! 
Meow!” The Little Girl rushes to 
the door, throws it open, and in 
walks a very proud and court- 
sophisticated Pussy Cat. She 
catches him in her arms while Nurse 
beams on the happy scene, and the 
Little Girl, laughing through her 











tears, asks, “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
where have you been?” “I’ve been 
up to London to look at the Queen,” 

“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, what did 
“! frightened a little mouse under 
\nd the curtain falls on a happy, 


he answers. 
vou there 

the chai 
united family. 

Before the morning was over, all the casts had 
given the play. The business of the play had 
been definitely worked out, entrances and exits 
established, and the characters understood by all. 
Up to this point the children had employed their 
»wn words, but before leaving typewritten copies 
§ the play were distributed so that before our 
next rehearsal they might become familiar with 
the dialogue of the author. 

This amazingly simple ten minute play was 
selected as a medium for this first demonstration 
because it contains all the qualities of a well 
rounded drama, and is so simply told that it was 
possible to cover the whole three acts over and 

gain in one session. It was suggested that 


le 
OVeT a 
the children meet with their respective casts and 
rehearse by themselves once or twice before my 
return when they would present the finished play 
for me 

When I returned to the playground the follow- 

g week the stage was set for the first act and the 


hildren were eagerly waiting to present the play. 


\lany details not touched upon at all on my pre- 
ious visit had been thought out by the children. 
Nurse had her spectacles and knitting and a long 
apron and kerchief had been added to her costume. 
There was a bright red ribbon for Pussy Cat. An 
old table had been found and neatly covered with 

cloth. Then without discussion each cast went 


through the play before a small group of play- 
eround children who had left their games and 
strolled over to look on. After “Pussy Cat” had 


3RUIN’S INN—A Sarety PLtay By ANNE TOWNSEND 
Presented with natural scenery by the Columbian Playground Children, 
East Orange, N. J. 


been interpreted according to the fancy of a half 
dozen casts we voted on the best portrayal of each 
character and an “all star” performance was 
immediately presented. 

Having found the play great fun, the children 
bombarded me with the demand to give a play 
for a grownup audience, an entertainment to which 
father and mother could be invited. I read a 
number of short plays and we chose as our first 
real performance Robin Hood, Alfred and th 
Cakes, and, as a modern touch, a charming safety 
play, Bruin’s Inn, by Anne Townsend. For these 
plays it seemed advisable to group the children 
according to age. Those from ten to twelve, 
twelve to fourteen, and fourteen to seventeen 
formed three natural groups with some interlap- 
ping, of course. With the exception of a few 
with unusual ability, children below ten were cast 
as fairies, animals, or dancers. As a rule ten 
years seems to be the earliest age at which chil- 
dren are able to take the responsibility of a real 
part. As a vehicle for average children from ten 
to fourteen, the short one-act play has been found 
to be the most successful type for the playground. 
Children are not willing to concentrate on lengthy 
lines during vacation time and the playground 
theatre will not be the joy it should be if they 
are made to feel that the play is hard work. Then, 
too, there is a constant change in the cast. Per- 
haps on the very day of the play Mary’s parents 
decide to go to the sea shore. If the play is short 
and simple any number of children will be ready 
and more than willing to take Mary’s place and 
the performance will go merrily on. 

Our first performance was given at 7 :30 o’clock 
which by daylight saving time is a cool sunset 
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hour, late enough to allow father time to have 
his dinner and pany the rest of the family 
to the play. W« a good sized audience of 
enthusiastic part that evening, and a number 
seemed to appr¢ the fact that owing to the 


quality of the e children were receiving 


something of va vell as having a good time. 
During the ren ‘f the season, two other 
performances, a ! e, How Knowledge Driveth 
Away Fear, by Albert W. Whitney, and Captain 


Joe, a boarding scl play, by Alice Gerstenberg, 
were given. The latter was of special interest as 
it was presente croup of girls from fifteen 
to seventeet ng school plays are al- 
ways belove: ular group and the girls 
are in thei hey have an oppor- 
tunity to suri ith pillows and 
banners an delightful para- 
phernalia as school life. 
As the pl s visited only twice a 
week, the respo! eep up enthusiasm 
was left lar ldret They had ac- 
cepted the pl eatre of their own free 
will and might easil e deserted it 
Never were thi into taking part in the 
activities of tl | theatre; indeed, the 
problem was to make it possible for 
everyone to ha It was understood from 


the first that sum the time for little treats 


and that excursi e shore or the country 


would frequent necessary for a child 


to drop out. lt t case numerous understudies 


immediately filled the gap. The only one who 
complained was ld who “would rather stay 


number regretfully told 


and have the part 1 nt 
me. It might ‘ther activities would take 


precedence,—whatever took the child away, no 


questions were | those who remained did 


so only becaus« them pleasure. 
The last play ircely over when the chil- 
dren surrounded me, and urged me not to say 


goodbye to then ithout promising to return the 


next summer 


The little grass plot set aside as the playground 
theatre, with ut nts, curtain, or proscenium 
to distinguish it m any other bit of ground, 
had become a cl spot from the day the chil- 


nd grave measured off their stage. 


dren chose it 
It must be there waiting for them to take posses- 
sion when they return to the playground another 


summer. 


IMAGINATIVE PLAYS 


Once, almost beyond the memory of the adults 
of today, the children gathered in the barti or in 
a sacred corner of the attic, or in the hospitable 
loft, where they gave their wondertul imagina- 
Mother 


was too busy in those days of numerous house- 


tive plays purely for their own delight. 


hold duties to interfere, either to condemned or 
commend. From our cities have vanished the 
attic and backyard theatres and the marvelous cir- 
cuses and fantastic tragedies to which a common 
pin admitted one. But the child has not changed 
with living conditions; the bright world of 1lu- 
sion is his now, as always, and he must not be 
allowed to lose the opportunity to develop the 
powers of imagination. A new setting must be 
provided for the free play of his fancy in child 
hood’s most beloved pastime—“acting a play.” 


Che Playground Theatre may be a gracious host 


to the young players in their imaginative plays as 
well as in the formal plays. The child whose 
crowded home conditions do not permit a play- 


room or a yard may give vent to his innate desire 
to dramatize his dreams and live his beloved tales 
under ideal conditions in his own playground 
t 


theatre. It seems the rightful successor to the 


backyard and the attic of former days and cer- 
tainly it will never serve a finer purpose than when 
it fosters the natural expression of the child’s 
the 


wonderings in the bewitching hinterland o 
mind which we call the “imagination.” 
laborate equipment for use in these imagina- 
tive plays is quite superfluous. All the director 
need do is place a few articles of discarded fur- 
niture, an old dress or long skirt, within reach 
of the children. When supplemented by the 
imagination these become the regal appointments 
of throne rooms and the robes of princesses. ‘The 
high hat of ancient vintage may have even more 
exciting days in store for it, if left among the 
“properties” of the theatre. The possibilities of 
a high silk hat! 
undertakers, the 
Scrooge, and the comedy suggested by the pomp- 


The dignity of presidents and 


exaggerated meanness ot 
ous citizen who is the inevitable target on a snowy 
day, are only a few of the uses of that passe 
hat. 

\n old dress, perhaps an old-fashioned party 
dress with a train, is all that is necessary for the 
creation of queens and fairy godmothers. What 
little girl is not fascinated by a nurse’s uniform ? 


And what marvels of surgery will result! Any 
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portion of a military costume will 
produc battles bloody beyond the 
imagination of Christopher Marlowe 
himself! A clothes basket too old 
for active service will receive a 


hearty welcome at the Playground 


\nyone knows what a 


splendid brig it will make’and what 
mysterious seas may be explored 
within 


imaginative play 
varies from the familiar fairy tale 
to the ildest extravaganza the 
mind can construct. Sometimes the 
venerated pe ople of 
will win the hearts of princes and 
find the glass slipper a perfect fit. 
\gain, a pirate such as never roamed the seas will 
spring from some lively imagination. He may 
live in all the glory of his long knives and fierce 
swashbuckling for a brief hour, or it may be that 
within a few moments a king whose splendor 
holds a greater fascination will usurp him. Per- 
haps a character conceived in childhood will live 
on in the mind of its author and later bring delight 
to thousands. Who shall say that Charles Kings- 
ley was not a familiar of Tom and Mrs. Do-As- 
You-Would-Be-Done-By years before the IVater 
Babies made its appearance, or that the Duchess 
and the Cheshire Cat were not invisible childhood 
friends of Lewis Carroll? The White Rabbit 
and the Hatter seem to have been waiting for 
that particularly warm July afternoon in 1862 
when a boat ride proved too monotonous for Car- 
roll’s three young nieces and, seated on a cool, 
shady bank, the fantastic and amusing creatures 
of the story sprang to life in the tale which every 
generation of children since then has read or list; 
ened to with delight and eagerness. 

The director need not spend much of her pre- 
cious time in the theatre during the hour of imag- 
inative play, though at first she may have to offer 
suggestions. For those of us who do not live in 
the cities and well remember the imaginative play 
of our own childhood, it is hard to realize that 
there are children in the larger cities who do not 
understand what we mean by this kind of “play- 
ing.” Especially will the child who has known 
only sidewalk play find it difficult at first to com- 
prehend, for somehow goblins and fairy godmoth- 
ers do not come to life under the eyes of passers- 
by. But the desire to create is there; only the 
place is lacking. It is one of the privileges of 


—* 


a favorite story KING 
Produced at the Columbian Playground Theater, East Orange, N. J., by a 





ALFRED AND THE CAKES BY LENA DALKEITH 
cast of Oval Playground Children 


the playground theatre to help keep alive this 
glorious art of childhood. The director will not 
need to say more than, “Here are some old dresses 
and chairs. Wouldn’t you like to take them and 
make up a play of your own?” 

Soon they will neither need nor want her sug- 
gestions, and unless a special invitation is re- 
ceived her place is elsewhere, for the imaginative 
play seldom has an audience. Those who are not 
immediately cast seek other amusement, but there 
is always a place for everyone who cares to play; 
it is inconceivable that there would be too many 
fairies or babies or wicked old witches. No prob- 
lems of production are too great for the little 
people of the theatre in their imaginative play, 
once they have regained their right to the fairy 
paths and the bewitching people of fancy. 
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OvurTpoor SET 


A portion of a wire fence and two posts the same 
height as the fence form the framework of this set. 
Wires are strung from points on the top of the fence to 
the top of the posts and back to the fence, making tri- 
angles at either end of the stage which serve as dressing 
rooms when the drapery is hung. 

Misprint cretonne, the most inexpensive available ma- 
terial, is used for this drapery set. Exits and entrances 
are made by leaving some seams open. The simplest 
method of hanging the drapery to the wire is to use up- 
holstery pins, about six pins to the yard. Upholstery pins 
may be obtained from any department store for about 
16c a dozen. Misprint cretonne is sold by Landers Broth- 
ers Co., 145 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., at 45c a pound, 

about four yards to the pound. 
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There is no more logical spot than the Chil- 
dren’s Playgrow heatre for a program of 


dances, songs, sk | all the other simple forms 


of entertainment | come under the head of 
informal dramatics. Girls of the Scout age, or 
older, are oftet ted by other playground 
groups to spend ening in such informal diver- 
sions and they take pride in their repertoire of 
clever and amusing stunts of all kinds. As this 


is the age when n sic is sO sweet as the jangle 
] 


of the ukulele, some playgrounds are so ambitious 


as to present ukulele concerts. With a little prep- 


aration such an « tainment might well be styled 


“The Playground Revue.” 


So popular has the stunt program become that 
a number of us tunt books have recently 
been published ibliography.) If the idea 
is new on your | nd, the leader will find an 
evening of charad excellent way to interest 
the group. A tic director in New York 
was recently as rganiz lrama class with 
a group of ratl itere! people. He first 
arranged a soci yr, featuring well planned 


charades and From that lowly 


beginning deve o thirty or forty 


amateurs now p! e serious drama. 

The hours in tion time are often very long 
for the adolescent age, despite the fact that the 
teen age seems to be exceedingly busy with its 
numerous affairs this period of restlessness 
and difficult adjustment the regularity of school 
hours solves the iblem to a great extent, but 
summer leaves the less fortunate in the sad state 
of having nothing to do. For these young people 
an evening of impromptu drama comes as a wel- 
come opportunity for self-expression and the de- 


mand for this material is making itself 


felt to such an ext it increasingly better stunt 


books are being publishe 

Thus the Pla ind Theatre is more than a 
place for form nurtures and houses all 
the various fort rama in child life. There 
is no greater pro ts need than the eagerness 
with which th ren receive the idea of the 
theatre and the est hunger to express dra- 
matic ideas. estment for richer play 
hours and a vet one of the great arts, the 


playground the Playground 


Theatre a valu r equipment 
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Plays 


SUITABLE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN OF TEN YEARS 


AND YOUNGER 


Child-Lore by Catherine T. Bryce. Folk tales are 
the basis of these simple plays in which the 
creatures of field and forest live on intimate 
terms with childhood. Twenty-seven plays are 
included in the book. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 60c 

Little American History Plays for Little Amer- 
icans by Eleanore Hubbard. A collection of 
short plays admirably adapted to playground 
performance. Suggestions for staging are 
given with each play. The Discovery of Amer- 
ica, The First Thanksgiving Day, Paul Revere’s 
Ride, Daniel Boone’s Snuff Box and 23 others 
are included in the book. Benjamin H. San- 
born & Co., 15 W. 38th St., New York City. 
90c 

Book of Plays for Littl 
Johnston and Madalene Barnum. 


Actors by Emma L. 

Nineteen 
splendidly dramatized little plays from 10 to 
20 minutes in length. The collection includes 
Pussy-Cat, Sleeping Beauty, Tom, the Piper's 
Son, Abraham Lincoln and the Little Bird, The 
Spider and the Fly and others. American Book 
Company, 100 Washington Square, East, New 
York City. 52c 

Little Dramas by Skinner and Lawrence. Thirty- 
seven effective dramatizations of well known 
stories. Easy to prepare and produce. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 60c 

Stories to Act by Frances Gillespy Wickes. 
Thirty-six plays including The North Wind at 
Play, The Fairy Shoemaker, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and The Water Baby. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Rand McNally & Co., 42 East 22nd 
Street, New York. 80c 

Five Plays and Five Pantomimes by Sidney Bald- 
win. A collection of unusual, simple, and poetic 
plays and pantomimes. Penn Publishing Co., 
Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50 

SUITABLE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN OF TEN YEARS 

AND OLDER 

Little Plays Told to the Children by Lena Dal- 
keith. Includes King Alfred and the Cakes, A 
Scene from Robin Hood and three others. 
EK. P. Dutton and Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. $1.00 
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Fairy Plays for Children by Mabel F. Goodlander. 
Nine familiar fairy tales have been put in dra- 
matic form in this book—The Honest Wood- 
cutter, Mistress Mary Gives a Garden Party, 
The Pine Tree, The House in the Woods, The 
Elves and the Shoemaker, Snow White and 
Rose Red, King Midas or the Golden Touch, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and Sleep- 
ing Beauty. The book also contains excellent 
illustrations of scenes and costumes together 
with music and directions for the dances. Rand 
McNally & Co. 80c 

Historical Plays for Children by Grace E. Bird 
and Maud Starling. Fifteen little plays written 
around the incidents and traditions of early 
American history The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 80c 


C1 nship Plays by Eleanore Hubbard. The 
ideals of America are shown in these 31 effec- 
tive little dramas which serve as lessons in self- 
sovernment, finance, thrift and _ citizenship. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. $1.00 

The Land of Punch and Judy by Mary Steuart. 
Seven charming puppet plays which may easily 
be acted by children. Includes Punch and Judy 

f Long Ago Beard, and The Three 
Wishes Revell, 138 Fifth Ave., New York 
City $1.25 

Eight Little Plays for Children by Rose Fyleman. 


An unusual collection of whimsical plays deal- 
ing with the punishment of Darby and Joan, 


bewitched dolls, kings who grow cabbages, and 
a goodly sprinkling of fairies to put things to 
rights. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 244 Madison 


Ave., New York City. $1.25 

The Elf Discontent and Other Plays by Rita 
Benton. The Happy Prince, The Liberty Bell, 
and What Men Live By are included in this 
collection of nine delightful little plays. There 
are also notes on production by Cora Mel Pat- 


ten. Drama League Series. Doubleday, Doran 


& Co. $2.00 
Little John and the Miller Join Robin Hood's 
Band by Perry Boyer Corneau. One act, one 


exterior scene. A Robin Hood play for boys. 


Seven speaking parts and any number of ex- 
tras. Old Tower Press, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 35c 

The Pi roy I Became a Great Warrior by 
Perry Boyer Corneau. Two acts. One ex- 
erior scene. N boys and extras. The story 
of the poor boy of the tribe who is aided by the 


the medicine stick. Based on 


the ancient legend of the Pawnee Tribe. Old 
Tower Press. 40c 

The Little Shakeresses by Carla F. Rosenthal. 
Seven girls. An excellent little play running 
about 15 minutes. The little Shakeresses are 
greatly shocked at being invited to go to the 
circus, but finally decide to go. Old Tower 
Press. 40c 

Bruin’s Inn by Anne Townsend. Fire preven- 
tion and conservation of the forest are taught 
in this play which shows the animals gathering 
at Bruin’s Inn for safety after careless chil- 
dren have set fire to the forest by neglecting a 
bonfire. The Educational Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., New York 
City. 25c 

The Cracker Conspiracy by Anne Townsend. 
The fire crackers turn into human beings on 
the Fourth of July in this dramatic presentation 
of the advantages of a safe and sane celebra- 
tion. National Safety Council. 25c 

(Other plays teaching children lessons in safety 
may be obtained from the Educational Division 
of the National Safety Council.) 


LoNGER PLays 

Snow White by Florence Davenport Adams. A 
charming version of the old tale. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 15c 

Where Fairies Fail by Mary McKittrick. 
girls, five boys and a number of extras. <A 

The story of a boy and his 
sister who are fleeing from their harsh master. 
They meet a Fairy Prince and a ferocious 
Bandarsnatch and through an act of kindness 
accomplish what even Fairy charms could not. 
Old Tower Press. 40c 

Sleeping Beauty by Julia D. Mitchell. A delight- 
ful dramatization of one of our best loved fairy 
tales. Six principal characters and extras. Ob- 
tained from Julia D. Mitchell, 1009 East 62nd 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 25c 

The Oaten Cakes by Rea Woodman. 
one girl and six or more extras. 


Two 


woodland scene. 


Seven boys, 
An excellent 
dramatized version of the well known story of 
King Alfred. Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 15c 
PAGEANT PLAYS 
The Treasure Chest by Josephine Thorp. A fairy 
pageant play. The Treasure Chest containing 
the gifts of the out-of-door fairies is placed 


in a forest for mortals to find. A spell is cast 
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over it so that it may not fall into unworthy 


hands. Aft unsuccessful attempts of sev- 


eral unwortl ortals, it is finally taken by 


several children who are willing to share its 
treasures wit el Dances introduced and 
a list of st Victrola records given. Old 


Tower Pres 


A Pageant May Pashley Harris. Story 
book pagea ances. It could be adapted 
to the vari ibilities of individual play- 
ground grot ayground and Recreation 
Associatio1 erica, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City 

The Magic Path by Elizabeth Hines Hanley. A 
fairy play i e act, one exterior scene. Any 
number of ren may be used. Young chil- 


dren, led b ination and Memory, follow 


the path of the moon to an adventure. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association. 25c 
The Importai ing Happy by Chester Gep- 


pert Marsh. The Spirits of Play and Good 


Deeds triumph over Temper, Gloom and Fear 

and show the ildren the way to happiness. 

Eldridge Entertainment House. 35c 

The Enchanted Garden. A dramatic outline of 
the pageant presented by playground children 
of Stamford, Connecticut. The pageant in- 


cludes game dances different countries 


and an outli1 the actual cost of production. 
Recreation Association of 


(venue, New York City. 


Playground 


America, 315 


10c 
INFO! DRAMATIC MATERIAL 

Social Stunt oose leaf book of stunts to 
which others n be added. Church Recrea- 
tion Servi 10 Wellington Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 30c 

Snappy Stunts } ial Gatherings by Margaret 
Bridge. Cleve ggestions for large or small 
gatherings Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, O 75 

Producing <A) Entertainments by Helen 
Ferris. Incl information for short, in- 
formal prog1 tunts, musical numbers, pan- 
tomimes, at pecialties. E. P. Dutton & 
C0., 68] litt é New \ ork City. $2 

Stunts of Fun u by Elizabeth Hines 
Hanley. Te: id dramatic stunts arranged 


for camps schools and playgrounds. 

Samuel Fret West 45th St., New York 
City. 5 Ic 

All books may be obtained from the Drama Book 
Shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND THEATER 


Developing Responsi- 
bility 


Young Child,” “Re- 


sponsibility, Adolescence, and the School” and 


“Responsibility for the 


“Training for Responsibility in the Home” are 
all discussed in the January issue of Child Study, 
a magazine issued by the Child Study Association 
of America. Harriet M. Johnson, Director of 
the Nursery School of the Bureau of Educational 
Ixperiments, states in regard to the very young 
child, “When adults begin talking about their 
duties to children, it is time for them to search 
their motives and define their objectives.” 

First on the list of desirable qualities she places 
the responsibility for their carrying on their own 
play activities, for being able to choose an occu- 
pation and to work at it with a minimum of de- 
pendence upon adults or other children. She says, 
“The ability cannot just happen. It implies at 
the outset a set of responsibilities for adults which 
they must face very frankly. They must provide 
an adequate play space; they must furnish play 
materials which are suited to the child’s stage of 
development; they must place these where they 
are accessible to the child, and they must give 
him enough supervision so that he will gain a 
degree of satisfaction from his play which will 
send him back to the material. At the same time 


they must figure so unobtrusively that the child 


will not get the sense that adults and adult direc- 
tion are essential features of his play. Activity 
purposefully directed is one of the most valuable 
human powers and we must learn to recognize the 
purposefulness of the young child’s play as surely 
as we do that of a brick-layer, an engineer or an 
artist. There is no particular magic in the play- 
things one provides for a child. I mean that 
there is nothing inherent in a set of equipment 
certified or recommended by the highest authori- 
ties in child nurture which can guarantee the de- 
velopment of a given facility or a desirable atti- 
tude toward play. Adult responsibility does not 
cease with the purchase of ‘good’ toys.” 

This article takes up freedom in play activities, 
the establishment of routine habits, the working 
toward creative activities, when practice brings 
satisfaction, grading our requirements, and stages 


in learning to dress. 
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Merry Whirl 
Provides Exercise and Amusement 
for ONE or FIFTY Children at a time 


There are many times when a large number of children are to be accommo- 
dated with Playground Apparatus, but because of the limited Playground area 
available this is hardly possible, consequently the children are not supplied with 
the proper kind of equipment to facilitate exercise and amusement. In cases of 
this kind Merry-Whirls are particularly desirable since they require only a small 
area and accommodate so many children. 

In operating the Merry-Whirl, children obtain not only amusement but uncon- 
sciously derive from it the best of exercise to their limbs, backs, chests and shoul- 
ders. 

Another valuable feature of the Merry-Whirl is that it gathers children in a 


large group, thereby preventing any antagonism. 


Send For Free Catalog 


1805 Forest Home Ave. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Branch Offices 
St. Paul Cleveland Wichita 


MITCHELL 


Manufacturing Co. 
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N the past six years 
513 Cities and 
towns have installed 
Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Fonts in parks, 
playgrounds and 
schoolyards. 
Made especially for 
outdoor service. 
Solid Bronze Bowl and 
drinking head—chro- 
mium plated. 
Inner works entirely of 
brass and removable 
without digging up. 





Font is self-draining, anti-freezing. 
Angle stream is regular. 
Cast iron pedestal 


No matter how severe the service, the Mur- 
dock Outdoor Bubble Font will answer be- 
cause it is made of Bronze, Brass and Iron. 


Write for complete information. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Since 1853 











DIAMOND 
Pitching Shoes 





Official or Junior Weights 





Drop forged fro hig g le eel and carefully heat treated. 
Will not chip or bre ] ways have @ smooth surface which 
will not cut or scrate! 

Diamond Shoes « exactly t the requirements of the 

4 > r 





i r Association, 

| I or outfits 

The Game Is Easily Started In 
Your Town 


be glad to send you copies of 

klet How to Organize and Pro- 
Horseshoe Club.” It gives full 

as to how to lay out courts, how 
organize clubs, suggested programs of 
ties, sample constitution and by- 

ete. We will also be glad to fur- 

you with copies of the folders ‘“How 
Play Horseshoe,”’ giving the official 
e Ask about our horseshoe pitching 
courts made up complete ready for in- 
tallation They will save you all the 
uble of having boxes made especially 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Company 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 
































Basketball 1n Oakland 


Basketball is one of the most popular games 
played during the winter season in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The Recreation Department reports that 
seven years ago there were two or three industrial 
teams and twelve East Bay League teams, while 
this year there are seventy-eight teams playing in 
the League which is sponsored by the Oakland 
Recreation Department in cooperation with the 
schools and the Y. M. C. A. The growth of the 
industrial teams is particularly encouraging, show- 
ing as it does a direct carry over of the Physical 
Education and Playground Program into adult 
life. 

Splendid publicity is given the activities of the 
Department by the Oakland Tribune, which de- 
votes an entire page in each Sunday issue to the 
recreation program, a reporter from the paper 
working directly through the office of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Lockwood Girls’ League Club has started 
an interesting series of courses for all members 
of the Association. Through it, each week, a new 
project on the code of the playground is launched 
by appointed committees. Courtesy was the first 
project lesson to be chosen for the season and 
throughout the week themes, essays, poems and 
talks by the various members were given daily 
in the girls’ gymnasium. Posters, playlets and 
programs were arranged to demonstrate the value 
and necessity of courtesy as a habit. 


Recreation for Young 
People Over Fifty in 
Ithaca, New York 


Into the recreation office came a brisk young 
woman of sixty-five. She smiled at the director 
and calmly stated her case. “My doctor tells me 
that if I keep my ankles supple my hearing will 
improve, and so I want to dance. Do you have a 
dancing class for people of my age? We are not 
interested in the modern dances and when we do 
go, no one asks us to dance.” The director told 
her that if she would get a group together, he 
would see that a dancing class was formed. This 
was the beginning of a very interesting commu- 
nity activity. The young lady of sixty-five told 
her friends that the following Thursday night at 
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the community building there would be old time 
dancing. An old fiddler would supply the music 
and his wife would call out the figures. 

The first night enough of sixty and over ap- 
peared for one set, and the fun began. The next 
week enough for two sets appeared and the room 
was crowded with delighted spectators. The third 
week they outgrew the community building club- 
rooms and moved to the gymnasium in the school. 
The fourth night found eighty old folks dancing 
the dances of another generation and the next ° 
week the crowd had grown to one hundred and The Place of Harmonica 
fifty people. ° ° e 

To be eligible to this evening’s fun, a person Music In Organized Play 
must be over forty-five. No one is allowed on 
the floor under that age. 





The use of the easily-mastered harmonica in con- 
nection with organized playground activities 


The program consists of country dances, reels, throughout the country has demonstrated truly re- 
jigs and the old-fashioned waltz. The demand markable results in creating and maintaining better 
se ot Meniee ahi tant id control, and in developing not only the important 
is so great that Monday night has been set aside sense of rhythm, but also a real appreciation of 
for beginners’ night, with instruction given, and music, ! 

Thursday night for the real evening of dancing. Supervisors are invited to investigate this move- 
The music is supplied by a fiddle, banjo, guitar ment, and to send for our 

and drum | [wo callers are employed to call the REE: Brochure on “The Harmonica 
figures. Solo and exhibition dances are limited as an Important Factor in 

to the intermission. At the request of the people Musical Education” 


themselves other features are being added such as 
minuet dancing, a fiddlers’ contest and a singing This brochure presents harmonica accomplishments 
signs in the broad field of constructive activities, with 
school. the opinions of educational and musical leaders who 

——_—_— have proved the value of this instrument. The 
brochure also embodies full instructions for form- 
ing harmonica bands such as many public, private 


A C the Conven tion S and parochial schools have found a valuable asset. 


The Twentieth Convention and the First Bi- EW VICTOR ORTHOPHONIC 
ennial of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- RECORD (No. 20377), “How to 
ference will be held in Chicago, April 16th to Play the Harmonica,” 


0) wor “Og is bei . 

2th, A noteworthy pragemme sang genes. gives full instructions for learning the harmonica 
Tue INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF PHYSICAL and secures interested attention from school groups 
eee ; pe re beginning the use of this instrument. It is avail- 
CuLTURE HoLps A CONGRESS able at all Victor dealers. 


The International Federation for physical cul- ia eT 
pny Correspondence is invited by 


ure and workers’ sports, which comprises 1,- 
550,000 members in about fifteen countries, held M. HOHNER, Inc. 

its fourth congress at Helsingfors in August, 114 East 16th St., Dept. 209, New York City 
1927. It was decided that the second Workers’ 
Olympiad should be held in 1931 in Vienna, and 








that in the meantime local games should be or- 
ganized in Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany 
and Switzerland. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted on the subject of the relations of the fed- 
eration with the International Labor Office: 

“The Congress hails with joy the admirable 
work of the International Labor Office for the or- 








ganization of workers’ spare time. It instructs its 
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The cost of safety 
is only a fence! 


ie PLAYGROUND should be a haven of safety 
| for children . . . a place where they may 
romp and run unrestrained . . . safe from 
the dangers that lurk in the street. 

To make a playground the safe place it should be is neither 
dificult nor expensive. The cost of safety is only a fence. 


An Anchor Playground Fence keeps children safe on the 
playground. It insures discipline, and relieves play super- 
visors of “guard duty”—permitting them to give uninter- 
rupted attention to play instruction. 


You will find the free Considerable experience is necessary to select a playground 
_ = ee . - 2 

booklet, “Playgrounds fence of the right type, and to locate and erect it properly. 
—Their Planning, , yar ae ; . . 

Colteection and Op: When confronted with this problem, you are invited to use 
eration,” helpful. Mail the Advisory Service of the Anchor Post Fence Company. 
the coupon on th This free service is nationwide in scope, and brings to you, 
opposite page without obligation, the benefit of our experience of 35 years 


in manufacturing and erecting fences for playgrounds and 
other properties. Use the coupon on the opposite page. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF FENCES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
| Sales Office: EASTERN AVE. AND 35TH ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
. 1 








District Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.—Cleveland, Ohio—San Francisco, Cal. 
‘ BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Albany, N. Y Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, IIl 
Cincinnati, Ohic Detroit, Mich. Hartford, Conn Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Newark, N. J 
Phil ia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal Shreveport, La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sales Agents in All Principal Cities 
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¢ Case for Playgrounds 
» Cals Ddingeed a 





sends Redo 









A free booklet on the why SS “ye 




















TT : . <#t fe 
Among the subjects discussed |f#777 
and how of playgrounds | ATE on Cae 
" ? 
“NONTAINS a wealth of information vital to The case for playgrounds—how they 
everyone concerned with playgrounds. reduce child delinquency; develop bet- 
; : ter minds and bodies; reduce street 
It will help you in spreading the playground idea in accidents; and pay for themselves by 
your community; in organizing, planning, construct- the increased values of surrounding 
ia RY AEE ‘ er - property. 
ing and operating play grounds; and it will introduce Mow 00 on plegreuste—temieg ¢ 
you to many other sources of information. playground organization; promoting a 
This booklet was written in close cooperation with en orguntsing: demenseutionn, 
The Playground and Recreation Association of Planning, “constructing and equipping 
America. “You are to be congratulated,” writes en ae sites; laying out 
acai. r the grounds; selecting apparatus. 
that organization, “on the excellent appearance of How to conduct @ pleyground—The 
the booklet, as well as the selection and arrange- need for leaders; selecting leaders; 
ment of its contents, and we are glad to have been care of the grounds; handling the chil- 
able to assist you in the preparation.” dren; Semenen. of Sennen: eam Sir 
— pummel ' ' tertainments, etc. 
ANCHOR P Appendix—a playground bibliography; 
ANCH( R POST FENCE COMPANY a list of helpful organizations; a list 
Eastern Avenue and 35th St. of manufacturers of playground equip- 
Baltimore, Md. o\ Ment. 
Just Fill Out—Clip—and Mail . 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY, Eastern Ave. and 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 
Peesse Gene GE osaci vs cas copies of your free 20-page booklet, “Playgrounds—Their Planning, Con- 
struction and Operation.” 
Please send me complete information regarding Anchor Playground Fences. 
I should like to take advantage of your Fencing Advisory Service. Please have your nearest repre: 
sentative get in touch with me. 
Name ee Pe ee err ere rT eT ee ee ee Pe ae ee ee ° 
Address COSC SESHSSEHHEESHS SHOCK RESCH SHSSHSOOHEEHS OCHS HOSE SR SHOES HOHSHHHEC SCO HHH OEE EEO E645 OHSS OD tO OSS . 


Organizati 


42allion ee ee eee meee meee ee eee eee TET HH EOE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HHS HEHEHE SHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HE THE HEHE ES EES 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors., 


Solvay Calcittm Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 





yi" 


Where Large 
Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 


Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


NEW YORK 








bureau to cevelop the relations already estab- 
lished with the Office. The bureau will also take 
pleasure in extending to the International Labor 
Office all the assistance within its power for pro- 
moting among the workers of every country in 
the world sports, games and gymnastics and par- 
ticipating in the organization and practical utili- 
zation of workers’ spare time.” 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 

On November twenty-ninth the National Kin- 
dergarten Association held its annual meeting in 
New York City. A presentation was made of the 
work of the Association in organizing kindergar- 
tens, 942 of which, it was stated, may be credited 
to the Association. Field secretaries in twenty- 
four states are doing part time work. 

Angelo Patri told of the great need for kinder- 


garten facilities in New York City and spoke of 
the important influence of the kindergarten. 
Our Folks 
Charles Burnham has been employed as the Di- 


rector of Recreation in Shelbyville, Indiana. 
Eddie Walkup, who has been the Director of 
Recreation in Centralia, Illinois, has been ap- 


pointed as the Superintendent of Recreation in 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

FE. H. Chaney has succeeded Eddie Walkup as 
Director of Recreation in Centralia, Illinois. 

Miss Margaret Davis has been employed as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Andover Guild in And- 
over, Massachusetts. 

Miss Katherine Park, formerly Superintendent 
of Recreation in Asheville, North Carolina, has 
accepted the position of Supervisor of the Girls’ 
Club in New Haven, Connecticut. 

Walter Cartier, who has been the Superinten- 
dent of Recreation in Columbus, Georgia, has re- 
cently been employed as the Superintendent of 
Recreation in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

David Kilgore has gone to Branford, Con- 
necticut, as Director of Recreation. 

Miss Edythe Weichselbaum has recently gone 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, as assistant to Earl John- 
son. 

W. R. Hemmerly has been employed as the Di- 
rector of Recreation in Salisbury, Connecticut. 

Mrs. Zenobia Jackson has recently succeeded 
Miss Mary Turfley as Director of Colored Work 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

John Norveil has been employed as the Super- 
visor of Recreation in Glendale, California. 
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rLAYGROU) 
Published by 
$1.85 postpaid 


By Mabel E. Macomber. 
Press, Boston. Price, 


Mystery Boxes. 
The Gorham 


years Miss Mabel E. Macomber, as presi- 


For mar 
dent of the City Playground League of New York and 
as chairman of the Playground Committees of a number 
f local organizations, has worked indefatigably to pro 











te children’s playgrounds. The suggestions which she 
is to offer in this book, which she calls a “primer of 
playground principles,’ are based on long experience 
1 | lgment. “The book,” says Miss Macomber, 
lms to present a scientific view-point while giving prac- 
tical knowledge of problems that arise in general play 
super It does not offer specialized instruction in 
the various activities of the playground, such as games, 
lances, songs, stories, pageants; because these have been 
ften described or taught in books already published.” 
Some of the practical problems and features discussed 
rmal way which makes them of interest to the 
general reader are play leadership, discipline, monitor 
stems, care of material, special features, qualities desir- 
ble in a playground director, dressing for playground 
deals playground work. 

Suip Mover. Mak! Volume IIT. By Capt. E. Armi- 
tage McCann. Published by the Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co., 2 West 45th St., New York. Price, 
$2 5 

Phi third of three volumes by Mr. McCann 
devoted to a discussion of ship model making. The 
first discusses the making of models of decorative Span- 


ish Galleons and Barbary pirate ships. The second con- 

t for making the model of the American 
p, Sovereign of the Sea. Volume III tells 
w to make a model of the United States Frigate 
Most detailed directions are given and 


here are many illustrations. 


By Edna Everett. 
Company, Chicago, 


wot. M HI AND RHYTHMS. 
Published 1! Beckley-Cardy 


Price Oc 





tior ffered teachers with the hope that 
ind helpful for every day use as well as 
pecial occasions in school and gymnasium. Every com- 
ositior ccompanied by suggestions for games, ex- 


1 ehuthm law 
ercis t \ piay. 





CLASSES IN PuysicaAL Epuca- 
Bickley. Published by Oliver 
Mass. Price, $1.50 


M Bickley has called her compilation “Recreative 


By inny E 
1 Boston, 


Dances” because, as she explains, “the play spirit is 
harac em all, yet the action aims to provide 
muscular exercise for all parts of the body.” The 
ntains fil dances, classified in three groups; 

! children, twelve for high school, normal 


id college girls, and twenty-two suitable for all ages 


ond the third grade. Many of the dances may be 
1 pla unds or in the school yards; they 
( mi to counts, or rhythm in place of 
They lend themselves to use in schools or camps 
ALN ror 1928. Spalding’s Athletic 
No. IX. Published by the American Sports 
ing Company, 45 Rose St. New York. 
I 1c¢ 35¢ 

[In this booklet will be found official world records and 
\lympi is together with information regarding 
igt mpionships. In addition there is a section on 
general rules, [Track and Field regulations) with 
ath | es for conducting an athletic meet, and swim- 

ming and diving rules 
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“Jungiegym’’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


Licensed under Patents 
of October 23, 1923, 
March 25, 1924 


Skyscraper 
Playgrounds, 


Six stories high is this No. 2 Model “Junglegym.” 
Absolutely safe and yet it fully satisfies a child’s 
deep-seated instinct to climb. A great thing to de- 
velop initiative. The delight the children get in in- 
venting new games keeps the apparatus new to them 
and counteracts the listless loafing, out of which 
much harm develops. Hundreds of “Junglegyms” 
have been in use for several years and in every case 
the children are, if anything, more devoted to the 


apparatus now than at the beginning. A PLAY 
apparatus not an Amusement device. 
Capesiog TED GHEOS » cacavcdsvnnssvcsanee $250 


Junglegym Jr. 


A miniature Junglegym made of 
either selected wood or galvan- 


ized steel tubing. Will allow at oo) 
least 15 children to play in a 6 r4 lial 
ground space of 5 x 7 ft. a 
| RE 
Een eee $125 Dredcens 
IN socks esa eens $ 50 ; 
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Playground Department 


Mass. 


Chicopee 
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EUREKA! WE HAVE IT 


A Slide for Playground or 


Swimming Pool that is 


NOT A PARTICLE OF WOOD 


Sliding Bottom of Rustless and Stainless 
Metal— Unaffected by Salt-Air or Salt-Water 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CoO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 














Magazines and 
Pamphlets Recently 


3 sf Lo  g 
Received 
of Interest to Recreation Workers 
MAGAZINES 
The American City December, 1927 
Municipal Yuletide Activities in Denver 
By Ivan E. Houk 
New York Project to Multiply Play Space 
Putting Recreation Facilities on a Self-Supporting 
Basis 
3y Edward D. Greenman 
City Not Liable for Drowning of a Child in Swim 


ming Pool in a City Park 
The American City January, 1928 
Municipal Stadium a _ Recreation Center—Terre 
Haute 


By R. I. Pierce 

Bureau of Home Play Established in Los Angeles 

Emergency Water Supply Provides Paradise of 
Scenic Beauty and Outdoor 

Play in Wilmington 

Lake Shore Parkways and a Five Mile Bathing 
Beach Under Deve lopment New Orleans 

The Survey December 15, 1927 

The Pageant That Won a Village 
By Hilda W. Smith 

Young People of Germany 
By Otto T. Mallery 


Welfare Magazine November, 1927 
The Back Yard School 
Parks and Recreation November-December, 1927 
The Engineers Problem in the Construction of a 
Modern Ten-Acre Play Field 
By A. E. Berthe 
3aseball Backstops 
By Allen S. Wooton 
Free Play Vs. Organized Recreation 
3y F. S. Mathewson 
Recreation Opportunities 
How Many Cents of the Tax Dollar Should Go 
to Public Recreation? 
by &. =. Keyser 
Rockford Plan of Community Recreation 
3y C. T. Pedlow 
Large Park Given to Michigan 
Education January, 1928 
Are We Keeping Up with the High School Boys 
and Girls 
3y J. S. Kinder 
American Physical Education Review January, 1928 
Official Flash Ball Rules 
By Ada B. Crozier 
Singing Games for Children 
Annual Field Day—Atlantic City Public Schools 
Children January, 1928 
Cold Weather Sports for Adolescent Girls 
By C. Frances Loomis 
Music for Children 
By Donzella Cross Boyle 
Books for Children 
By Alice Dalgliesh 
Motion Pictures for Children 
By Beatrice Black 
Constructive Fun 
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a piece or 






two of new 
equipment to 
add new in- 
terest 













LL the newest equipment, all 

of the latest improvements 
are illustrated, described and 
priced in the new Medart Play- 
ground Equipment Catalog. 
Send for your copy now. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3544 DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fifty-five active years in gymnasium and playground work 
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The Park Manual Now Available 


For over two years the Playground and Recreation Association of America | 
in cooperation with the American Institute of Park Executives has been en- | 
gaged in a study of municipal and county parks, gathering and compiling the 


experiences of many cities in the planning, administrating and financing of 
park systems. 

The results of the Study are now available in a Park Manual, two volumes 
profusely illustrated with photographs, plans and charts. The report is unique. 
There is no other publication which deals in so comprehensive a manner with 
the various phases of park and recreation problems. The Manual is practical 
and definite, full of information which park and recreation officials, city plan- 
ners, landscape architects, engineers, Chamber of Commerce secretaries, city 
managers, city officials and all interested in the promotion of leisure time will 
find invaluable. 


The Park Manual at $15.00 a set may be ordered from 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 




















DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 
DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Penn State Summer Session 


July 2-August 10, 1928 
A Four Summer Program 
in 
Physical Education 
and 


Athletic Coaching 
Study it pr fon ay of P. R. A. A. ‘Tournament 


Pennsyivania’s Beautiful Mountains. 


Special Bulletin ready. Address Winner Writes for 


Director of the Summer Session, 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pa. | Boys’ Life 


Boys’ Life published in its February issue an 


















































Dy . 4° ‘ ° 
Easter article on how to make the Model Airplane that 
. cTK ; 
Ranke tee RRECTION iracle ee mn b pmos won the Junior Outdoor Event in the rubber 
Bg» fmgingea ee eee motor, hand-launched, duration section of the 
NIGHT ,ND MORNING ange , ne hice 
A very sim; f the story of Easter Eve and National Playground Miniature Aircraft Tourna- 
Easter morning f the sealing of the tomb to the ‘ ; . 4 
rolling away of the stone aor ae ment conducted by the Playground and Recreation 
DARKN E SS AND DAWN Association of America, which set up a duration 
| To a grou iren and simple folk come i ; : é ; . 
a Seeneee of te cruciizion and then iy record. The article is written by the designer of 
rightnes I i ° ee o P 
THE TREE OF L 1 FE the plane, Mr. Joseph J. Lucas. Jack Lefker, 
a 2 [a daa Be the boy who won the event, has written a short 
we dicrgehnaden article on his part in the actual tournament. 
; THE WOMANS PRESS This issue of Boys’ Life is a boy’s own issue. 
600 Lexington Ave. New York : , 
ma It has twenty features written by boys. 
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HiILL-STANDARD Co. 


EST. 1900 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 



















Manufacturers 


Swimming Pool 






and 
Bathing Beach Sports 
Apparatus ; 








~~” Gladly Sent 
on Request 


& Ss. 























Better . . . Safer Playgrounds! 


— ee fun — with variety — 

and with complete safety! These three 
essentials of playground equipment are 
found in EverWear Playground Apparatus. 


EverWear has been the standard for 20 
years; used in leading schools the country 
over. Sturdy and durable — making it far 
more economical. You select from 127 items 


—all of them good. 


Let us help you plan your playgrounds to 
take care of the largest number of children. 
We maintain a special planning service with- 
out obligation to you. Our experience will 
mean the utmost of use from every item 


you select 


EverWearJunior 


APPARATUS FOR THE HOME 


Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the same 
high quality. There are 27 items in this 


slides, see-saws, 


line, including swings, 
merry -go-rounds, ocean waves, giant strides, 
merry-wave-strides, combination outfits 


and kindergarten outfits. 


Send for Catalogs: 


Catalog No. 20 tells you all about the 
standard EverWear Playground Apparatus. 
Catalog No. 20-A tells of the EverWear 
Junior Playground Apparatus for the Home. 


Ask for the one you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


ver 


Car 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 














